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CHAPTER IIl.—/( Concluded). 


Arter luncheon that day, Mary put on her broad hat and cloak— 
her matronhood had not yet reconciled her to bonnets—and walked to 
South Kensington, where Herbert still kept his studio. The Avenue, 
Fulham Road, resembles a lane leading to the gates of the back 
gardens of the neighboring houses rather than an artists’ courtyard. 
Except when some plaster colossus, crowded out of a sculptor’s 
studio, appears incongruously at the extremity of the short perspective, 
no person would dream of turning down there in quest of statues or 
pictures. Disregarding a gigantic clay horse which ramped in the 
sun, its nostrils carved into a snort of a type made familiar to Mary 
by the Elgin marbles and the knights in her set of chessmen, 
she entered at a door on the right which led to a long corridor, on 
each side of which were the studios. In one of these she found 
Adrian, with his palette set and his canvas uncovered on the easel, 
but with the Zimes occupying all his attention as he sat uncomfortably 
on the rung of a broken chair. 
‘*Mrs. Hoskyn!” he exclaimed, rising hastily. 


‘Yes, Adrian. Mrs. Hoskyn’s compliments; and she is sur- 
prised to see Mr. Herbert reading the newspapers which he once 
despised, and neglecting the art in which he once gloried.” 

‘“*T have taken to doing both since I established myself as a family 
man,” he replied with a sigh. ‘ Will you ascend the throne? It 
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is the only seat in the place that can be depended upon not to break 
down.” 

“Thank you. Have you been reading the Zimes ever since your 
breakfast ? ” 

‘* Have you seen it, Mary ?” 

“Vou. 

Herbert Jaughed, and then glanced anxiously at her. 

“It is all very well to laugh,” she said, ‘‘—and, as you know, 
nobody despises newspaper criticism more thoroughly than I, when it 
is prejudiced or flippant.” 

‘“‘In this instance, perhaps you agree with the Zimes.” 

Mary immediately put on her glasses, and looked hardily at him, 
by which he knew that she was going to say ‘‘I do.” When she had 
said it, he smiled patiently. 

‘‘ Adrian,” she said, with some remorse: ‘do you feel it to be 
true yourself? If you do not, then I shall admit that I am in error.” 

‘* There may be some truth in it—I am hardly an impartial judge 
in the matter. It is not easy to explain my feeling concerning it. 
To begin with, I am afraid that when I used to preach to you about 
the necessity of devoting oneself wholly and earnestly to the study of 
art in order to attain true excellence, I was talking nonsense—or at 
least exaggerating mere practice, which is a condition of success in 
tinkering aud tailoring as much as in painting, into a great central 
principle peculiar to art. I have discovered since that life is larger 
than any special craft. The difficulty once seemed to lie in expanding 
myself to the universal comprehensiveness of art: now I perceive that 
it lies in contracting myself within the limits of my profession; and I 
am not sure that that is quite desirable.” 

‘¢ Well, of course if you have lost your conviction that it is worth 
while to be an artist, 1 do not know what to say to you. You once 
thought it worth any sacrifice.” 

‘Yes, when I was a boy, and had nothing to sacrifice. But I do 
not say that it is not worth while to be an artist; for, as you see, I 
have not given up my profession.” 

‘“‘But you have brought the Zimes down on you.” 

“True. The Zimes now sees defects in my work which I cannot 
see, just as it formerly failed to see defects in my early work which 
are very plain to me now. It says very truly that I no longer take 
infinite pains. I do my best still; but I confess that I work less at 
my pictures than I used to, because then I strove to make up for my 
shortcomings by being laborious, whereas I now perceive that mere 
laboriousness does not and cannot amend any shortcoming in art 
except the want of itself, which is not always a shortcoming—some- 
times quite the reverse. Laboriousness is, at best, only an appeal ad 
misericordiam to oneself and the critics. ‘Sir Lancelot’ is a bad picture, 
if you like; but do you suppose that any expenditure of patience would 
have tortured it into a good one. My dear Mary—I beg Mr. Hoskyn’s 

ardon—” 

‘‘ Beg Mrs. Herbert’s, rather. Go on.” 
‘Mrs. Herbert is a very good example of my next heresy, which 
is, that earnestness of intention, and faith in the higher mission of 
art, are impotent to add an inch to my artistic capacity. They rather 
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produce a mental stress fatal to all freedom of conception and execution. 
I cannot bring them to bear on drawing and painting: they seem to 
me to be more ihe concern of clergymen and statesmen. Your 
husband once told my mother that art was a backwater into which 
the soft chaps got to be out of the crush in the middle of the stream. 
He was thinking about me, I suppose—oh, dont apologize, Mary: I 
quite agree with him. It is a backwater; and faith and earnestness 
are of no use in it: mere brute skill carries everything before it. You 
once asked me how I should like to be Titian and a lot of other great 
painters all rolled into one. At present I should be unly too glad to 
be as good as Titian alone; but 1 would not pay five years of my life 
for the privilege: it would not be worth it. What view did Titian 
take of his mission in life? Simply that he was to paint pictures and 
sell them. He painted religious pictures when the church paid him 
to do it; he painted indecent pictures when licentious noblemen paid 
him to do it; and he painted portraits for the wealthy public generally. 
Believe me, Mary, out in the middle of the stream of life, from the 
turbulences and vulgarities of which we agreed to hold aloof, there 
may be many different sorts of men—earnest men, frivolous men, 
faithful men, cynical men, poetic men, sordid men, and so forth; but 
for the backwater there are only two sorts of painters, dexterous ones 
and maladroit ones. I am not a dexterous one; and that is all about 
it: self-criticism on moral principles, and the culture of the backwater 
library wont mend my eyes and fingers. I said that Aurélie’s was a 
case in point. Even the Zimes doves not deny that she is a perfect 
artist. Yet if you spoke of her being a moral teacher with a great 
gift and a great trust, she would not understand you, although she 
has some distorted fancy about her touch on the piano being a moral 
faculty. She thinks your husband a most original and profound 
thinker because he once happened to remark to her that musical 
people were generally clever. As I failed to be duly overwhelmed by 
her account of this, she, I believe, thought I was jealous of him 
because I had not hit on the observation myself.” 

‘¢ Perhaps she would play still better if she did look upon herself 
as the holder of a great gift and a great trust.” 

‘‘ Did I paint the Lady of Shalott the better because I would have 
mixed the colors with my blood if the picture would have gained by 
my doing so? No: I could paint it twice as well now, though I 
should not waste half as much thought on it. But put Aurélie out of 
the question, since you do not admire her. Take - 

‘Oh, Adrian, I ad 2 

‘“‘__the case of Jack. You will admit that he is a genius: he has 
the inexhaustible flow of ugly sounds which constitutes a composer a 
genius nowadays. I take Aurélie’s word and yours that he is a great 
musician, in spite of the evidence of my own ears. Judging him asa 
mere unit of society, he is perhaps the most uncouth savage in London. 
Does he ever think of himself as having a mission, or a gift, or 
@ trust?” 

‘‘T am sure he does. Consider how much he endured formerly 
because he would not write down to the level of the popular taste.” 

‘“‘ Depend upon it, either he did not get the chance or he could not. 
Mozart, [ believe, wrote ballets and Masses in the Italian style. If 
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Jack had Mozart’s versatility, he would, in similar circumstances, act 
just as Mozart acted. I do not make a virtue of never having con- 
descended to draw for the illustrated papers, because if anyone had 
asked me to do it, I should certainly have tried, and probably have 
failed.” 

‘‘ Adrian,” said Mary, coming down from the throne, and approach- 
ing him: ‘do you know that it gives me great pain to hear you talk 
in this way? If there was one vice more than another which I felt 
sure could never taint your nature, it was the vice of cynicism.” 

‘¢ You reproach me with cynicism !” he said, with a smile, evidently 
enjoying some inconsistency in her. 

“Why not?” 

‘There is, of course, no reason why you should not—except that 
you seem to have come to very similar conclusions yourself.” 


‘You never mude a greater mistake, Adrian. My faith in the 
ennobling power of Art, and in the august mission of the artist 
is as steadfast as it was years ago, when you first instilled it into 
me.” 

‘‘ And that faith has never wavered ? 

‘‘ Never.” 

‘Not even for a moment.” 

‘* Not even for a moment.” 

A slight shrug was his only comment. He took up his palette, 
and busied himself with it, with a curious expression at the corners of 
his mouth. 

‘‘ What do you mean, Adrian?” 

“Nothing. Nothing.” 

‘*-You used to be more candid than that.” 

‘‘T used to be many things that I am not now.” 

‘*You admit that you are changed ?”’ 

‘** Surely.” 

“Then the change in me that you hint at is only a change in your 
way of looking at me.” 

‘¢ Perhaps so.” 

A pause followed, during which he put afew touches on the canvas, 
and she watched him in growing doubt. 

‘*You wont mind my working whilst you are here?” he said, 
presently. 

‘Adrian: do you remember that day on the undercliff at Bonchurch, 
when I announced my falling off, in principle, from the austerity of 
our worship of art?” 

‘“‘T do. Why do you ask?” 

‘T little thought, then, which of us would be the first to fall off in 
practice. If a prophet had shewn you to me as you are now, con- 
temning loftiness of purpose and renouncing arduous work, I should 
have been at a loss for words strong enough to express my repudiation 
of the forecast.” 

‘*T cannot say that J did not suspect then who would be the first 
to fall off,” said Adrian, quietly, though his color deepened a little. 
‘‘But I should have been as sceptical as you, if your prophet had 
shewn me you ” He checked himself. 

‘Well, Adrian ? ” 
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“No. I beg your pardon: I was going to say something I have no 
right to say.” 

‘* Whatever it may be, you think it; and I have a right to hear it, 
so that I may justify myself. How could a prophet have shewn me so 
as to astonish you ?”’ 

‘‘As Mrs. Hoskyn,” he replied, looking at her steadily for a 
moment, and then resuming his work. 

‘“‘T dont understand,” said Mary anxiously, after a pause. 

‘“‘T told you there was nothing to understand,” said he, relieved. 
‘“‘T meant that it is odd in the first place that we are both married, 
and not to one another—I suppose you dont mind my alluding to that. 
It is still odder that I should be married to Aurélie, who knows nothing 
about painting. But it is oddest that you should be married to Mr. 
Hoskyn, who knows nothing about art at all.” 

Mary, understanding him well now, became very red, and for a 
moment tried hard to keep back a retort which came to her lips. He 
continued to paint attentively. Then she said indignantly, ‘‘Do you 
conclude that I do not care for my husband because I can still work 
and think and respect myself—because I am not his slave when he is 
present, and a slave to my thoughts of him when he is absent ?” 

“Mary!” exclaimed Herbert, putting down his palette and con- 
fronting her with a color as deep as her own. She stood her ground 
without flinching. Then he recovered himself, and said, ‘I beg your 
pardon. I was quite wrong to say anything about your marriage. 
Have I annoyed you?” 

‘You have let slip your opinion of me, Adrian.” 

‘And you yours of me, I think, Mary.” 

After this there was another strained pause, disconcerting to both. 
This time Mary gained her self-possession first. ‘‘I was annoyed 
just now,” she said ; ‘“‘but I did not mean that we should quarrel. I 
hope you did not.” 

‘* No, indeed,” he said fervently. ‘I trust we shall never have 
any such meaning, whatever may pass between us.” 

‘“‘ Then,” she rejoined, instinctively responding to his emotion with 
an impulse of confession, ‘‘ let me tell you candidly how far you were 
right in what you said. I married because I discovered, as you have, 
that the world is larger than Art, and that there is plenty of interest 
in it for those who do not even know what Art means. But I have 
never been in love in the story-book fashion; and I had given up 
all belief in the reality of that fashion when I cast in my lot with 
John’s, though I am very fond of him, and do not at all regret being 
Mrs. Hoskyn.” 

“Tt is curious that our courses of action should be so similar and 
our motives so different! My confession is so obvious that it is hardly 
worth while to make it. I did fall in love in the story-book fashion ; 
and that is the true explanation of what the Zimes notices in my 
work. I will not say that I can no longer work, think, or respect 
myself—I hope I am not so bad as that; but the rest is true. Iam 
her slave when she is present, and a slave to my thoughts of her when 
she is absent. Perhaps you despise me for it.” 

“‘T can hardly despise you for loving your wife. It would be 
xather unreasonable.” 
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‘‘There are many things which are not reasonable, and are yet 
quite natural. I sometimes despise myself. That occurs when I 
contrast Aurélie’s influence on my work with yours. Before I met 
her, I worked steadfastly in this studio, thinking of you whenever my 
work palled on me, and never failing to derive fresh courage from 
you. I know now, better than I did then, how much of my first 
success, and of the resolute labor that won it, was due to you. The 
new influence is a different—a disturbing one. When I think of 
Aurélie, there is an end of my work. Where in the old time I used 
to be reinforced and concentrated, I am now excited and distracted ; 
impatient for some vague to-morrow that never comes; capable of 
nothing but trouble or ecstasy. Imagine, then, how I value your 
friendship—for you must not think that you have lost your old power 
over me. Even to-day, because I have had this opportunity of talking 
with you, I feel more like my old artist self than I have been for a 
long time. ‘We understand each other: I could not say the same to 
Aurélie. Therefore, Mary, will you—however ill I may in your 
opinion have deserved it—will you still stand my friend, and help me 
to regain the ground I have lost, as you formerly helped me to 
win it?” 

‘Most willingly,” said Mary with enthusiasm, holding out both 
her hands to him. ‘TI will take your word for my ability to help you, 
though I know that you used to help yourself by helping me. Now 
we are fast friends again, are we not?” 

‘“‘ Fast friends,” he repeated, taking her hands, and returning her 
gaze with affectionate admiration and gratitude. 


“Aha!” cried a voice. They released each other’s hands quickly, and 
turned, pale and startled, towards the new comer. Aurélie, in a light 
summer dress, was smiling at them from the doorway. 


‘¢T fear I derange you,” she said in English, which she now spoke 
easily and carelessly, though with a soft foreign accent. ‘How do 
you do, Madame Hoskyn? AmItoomuch? Eh?” 


Mary, confused by the surprise of her entry, and still more by the 
innocent and caressing manner in which she spoke, murmured some 
words of salutation. 

“This is a very unusual honor, Aurélie,’ 
to laugh. 

“Yes, I did not know of it beforehand myself. I got into the 
wrong train, and was carried to South Kensington instead of to 
Addison Road. So I said, ‘I will give Adrian a surprise.’ And so I 
have.” 

‘You came in at an interesting moment,” said Mary, who had now 
partly regained some of her self-possession, and all her boldness. ‘‘Mr. 
Herbert and I have had a serious quarrel ; and we were just making 
it up, English fashion.” 

‘Oh, it is not an English fashion. People quarrel like that 
everywhere. And you are now greater friends than ever. Is it notso?”’ 

“TI hope so,” said Mary. 

“T knew it,” said Aurélie, with a wave of her fingers. ‘‘The 
human nature is the same things throughout the world. Ah yes. What 
an untidy atelier is this! How can you expect that great ladies will 
come here to sit for their portraits ?” 


? 


said Herbert, affecting 
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‘**T do not desire that they should, Aurélie.” 

‘“‘ But it is by portraits that the English artists make great sums of 
money. Why do you not cure him of these strange notions, Madame? 
You have so much sense; and he respects you so. He mocks at me 
when I speak of painting: yet I am sure I am right.” 

Mary smiled uneasily, not knowing exactly how to reply. Aurélie 
wandered about the studio, picking up sketches and putting them down 
without looking at them; peeping into corners; and behaving like a 
curious child. At last her husband, seeing her about to disturb a piece 
of drapery, cried out to her to take care. 

‘“What is the matter now?” said she. ‘Is there somebody 
behind it? Cvel/ it is a great doll.” 

‘‘ Please do not touch it,” he said. “I am drawing from it; and 
the change of a single fold will waste all my labor.” 

‘“Yes; but that is not fair. You should not copy things into your 
pictures: you should paint them all out of your head.” She went 
over to the easel. ‘Is this the great work for next year? Why has 
that man a bonnet on?” 

“Tt is not a bonnet: it is a helmet.” 

‘‘Ah! He is a fireman then. TZiens/ you have drawn him with 
long curling hair! There—I know—he is a knight of the round table: 
all your knights are the same. Of what use are such barbarians? I 
prefer the Nibelungs and Wotan and Thor—in Wagner’s music. His 
arm is a great deal too long; and the little boy’s head is not half large 
enough in proportion to his height. The poor child is like a 
man in miniature. Madame Hoskyn : will you do me a great favor— 
that is, if you are disengaged ?”’ 

‘“‘T have no engagements to-day, happily,” said Mary. ‘‘ You may 
command me.” 

‘““Then you will come back with us to our house, and stay to 
dinner. Oh, you must not refuse me. We will send a telegram to Mr. 
Hoskyn to come too. Ln famille, you understand. Adrian will enter- 
tain you; I will play for you; and my mother will shew you the 
bambino. He is a droll child—you shall see if he is not.” 

‘*You are very kind,” said Mary, wavering. ‘ Mr. Hoskyn expects 
me to dine at home with him; but ” She looked inquiringly at 
Adrian. 

‘‘As Aurélie says, we can ask Mr. Hoskyn by telegraph. I hope 
you will come, Mary.” 

Mary blushed at his use of her Christian name, accustomed as she 
was toit. ‘Thank you,” she said. ‘I will come with pleasure.” 

‘Ah, that is very good,” said Aurélie, apparently delighted. 
“Come then,” she added in French to Adrian. “ Put away thy 
sottises ; and let us go at once.” 

‘*You hear?” he remarked to Mary. ‘‘She calls my canvas and 
brushes my softzses.” He put them away resignedly, nevertheless, 
Aurélie chatting light-heartedly with Mary, meanwhile. When he 
was ready, they went out together past the white horse, whose shadow 
was tending at some length eastward, and sallied into the Fulham 
Road, where they halted to consider whether they should walk or 
drive. Whilst they stood, a young man with a serious expression, 
long and curly fair hair, and a velveteen jacket, approached them. 
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He was reading a book as he walked, taking no note of the persons 
whom he passed. 

‘¢ Why, here is Charlie,”’ exclaimed Mary. The young man looked 
up, and immediately stopped and shut his book, exhibiting a remark- 
able degree of confusion. Then, to the surprise of his sister, he 
raised his hat and attempted to pass on. 

“Charlie,” she said: “are you going to cut us?” At this 
he stopped again, and stood looking at them discomfitedly. 

‘*How do you do?” said Adrian, offering his hand, which was 
eagerly accepted. Charlie now ventured to glance at Aurélie, becoming 
redder as he did so. She was waiting with perfect composure and 
apparently without interest for the upshot of the encounter. 

“‘T thought you knew Mrs. Herbert,” said Mary, puzzled. ‘ My 
brother, Mrs. Herbert,” she added, turning to Aurélie. 

Charlie removed his hat solemnly, and received in acknowledgment 
what was rather a droop of the eyelids than a bow. 

Herbert, seeing that an awkward silence was likely to ensue, 
interposed goodhumoredly. ‘‘ What is your latest project,” he said. 
“Tf you are an engineer still, your exterior is singularly unpro- 
fessional. Judging by appearances, I should say that I must be the 
engineer and you the artist.” 

“Oh, I’ve given up engineering,” said Charlie. ‘It’s a mere trade. 
The fact is, I have come round at last to your idea that there is nothing 
like Art. I have turned my attention to literature of late.” 

“To poetry, I presume,” said Herbert, drawing the book from 
beneath his arm and looking at the title. 

‘I wish I had the least scrap of genius to make me a poet. In 
any case I must give up the vagabond life I have been leading, and 
settle down to some earnest pursuit. I may not ever be able to write 
a decent book; but I at least can persevere in the study of Art and 
literature and—and so forth.” 

‘¢ Persevere in literature!’ repeated Mary. ‘‘ Oh, Charlie! How 
many novels and tragedies have you begun since we went to live at 
Beulah? and not one of them ever got to the second chapter.” 

‘**T shewed my good sense in not finishing any of them. What has 
become of the pictures you used to work so hard at, and of the great 
compositions that were to have come of your studies with Jack?” 


“TI think,” said Herbert, jocularly, ‘“‘that if we wait here until 
you and Mary agree on the subject of your perseverance, our dinner 
will be cold. Mrs. Hoskyn is coming to dine with us this evening, 
Charlie. Suppose you join us.” 

“Thank you,” he said, hastily: ‘1 should like it of all things; but 
I am not dressed ; and—”’ 

‘You can hardly propose to dress for dinner on my account at this 
late stage of our acquaintance; and Mrs. Herbert will excuse you, I 
think.” 

‘You shall be the welcome, monsieur,” said Aurélie, who had 
been gazing abstractedly down the vista at the white horse. 

‘Thanks very much indeed,” said Charlie. This decided, it was 
arranged that they should go by train to High Street, and walk thence 
to Herbert’s lodging; for he had never fulfilled his intention of taking 
a house, his wife being only nominally more at home in London than 
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in the other European capitals. They accordingly moved towards the 
railway station, Adrian going first with Mary, and Charlie following 
with Aurélie, who seemed unconscious of his presence, although his 
uneasiness, his frequent glances sidelong at her, and his occasional 
dumb efforts to hazard some commonplace remark, were much more 
obvious than he suspected. In this way they came within a hundred 
yards of the South Kensington station without having exchanged a 
word, his dismay increasing at every step. He stole another look at 
her, and this time met her eye, which fixed him as if it had been that 
of the ancient mariner; and the longer she looked, the redder and 
more disconcerted he became. 

‘¢ Well, Monsieur Beatty,” she said composedly. 

He glanced apprehensively at Adrian, who was within earshot. 
“T hardly know how to tell you,’ he said; ‘‘ but my name is not 
Beatty.” 

** Ts it possible! I beg your pardon, monsieur: I mistook you for 
a zhentleman of that name, whom I met at Paris. You resemble him 
very much.” 

** No, I assure you,” said Charlie eagerly. ‘‘ I am not in the least 
like him. I know the fellow you mean: he was a drunken wretch 
whom you rescued from being run over or robbed in the street, and 
who made a most miserable ass of himself in return. He is dead.” 

** Jesu Christ /”’ ejaculated Aurélie with an irrepressible starf : 
‘¢do not say such things. What do you mean?” 

** Dead as a doornail,”’ said Charlie, triumphant at having shaken 
her composure, but still very earnest. ‘‘He was killed, scotched, 
stamped out of existence by remorse, and by being unable to endure 
the contrast between his worthlessness and your—your goodness. If 
you would only forget him, and not think of him whenever you see 
me, you would confer a very great favor on me—far greater than I 
deserve. Will you do so, please, Mrs. Herbert?” 

“‘T believe you will make great success as poset,’’ said Aurélie, 
looking coldly at him. ‘You are—what you call clever. Ach! 
This underground railway is a horror.” 

They said nothing more to one another until they left the train at 
High Street, from which they walked in the same order as before, 
Charlie again at a loss for something to say, but no longer afraid to 
speak. His first effort was, 

‘‘T hope Madame Szczympliga is quite well.” 

‘‘Thank you, she is quite well. You will sce her presently.” 

“What! Is she staying with you?” 

“Yes. You are glad of that?” 

** No, I’m not,” he said bluntly. ‘ How could I be glad? She 
remembers that vagabond of whom we were speaking. What shall 
Ido?” 

Aurélie shook her head gravely. ‘Truly I do not know,” she 
replied. ‘‘ You had better prepare for the worst.” 

‘**Tt is very easy for you to make a jest of the affair, Mrs. Herbert. 
If you had as much cause to be ashamed of meeting her as I have, 
you would not laugh at me. However, since you have forgiven me, 
I think she may very well do so.” 

Madame Szczympliga did, in fact, receive him without betraying 
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the slightest emotion. She did not remember him. All her attention 
was absorbed by other considerations, which led her to draw her 
daughter into a private conversation on the stairs whilst their guests 
supposed her to be fetching the baby. 

‘*My child: have you brought home dinner as well as guests? 
What are they to cat? Do you think that the proprictress can provide 
a double dinner at a moment’s notice ?” 

“She must, maman. It is very simple. Let her go to the shops— 
to the pastrycooks. Let her go wherever she will, so that the dinner 
be ready. Perhaps there is enough in the house.” 

‘** And how - 

“There, there. She will manage easily. If not, how can I help 
it? I know nothing about such things. Go for the bambino; and do 
not fret about the dinner. All will be well, depend upon it.” And 
she retreated quickly into the drawing-room. Madame Szczymplica 
raised her hands in protest; let them fall in resignation; and went 
upstairs, whence she presently returned with a small baby who looked 
very sad and old. 

“Behold it!” said Aurélie, interlacing her fingers behind her 
back, aud nodding from a distance towards her child. ‘See how 
solemn he looks! He is atrue Englishman.” ‘The baby uttered a 
plaintive sound and stretched out one fist. “Aha! Knowest thou 
thy mother’s voice, rogue? Does he not resemble Adrian?” 

Mary took the infant gently; kissed it; shook its toes; called it 
endearing names; and elicited several inarticulate remonstrances from 
it. Adrian felt ridiculous, and acknowledged his condition by a faint 
smile. Charlie kept cautiously aloof. Mary was in the act of handing 
the child carefully back to Madame Szczymplica, when Aurélie inter- 
posed swiftly ; tossed it up to the ceiling ; and caught it dexterously. 
Adrian stepped forward in alarm ; Madame uttered a Polish exclama- 
tion; and the baby itself growled angrily. Being sent aloft a second 
time, it howled with all its might. 

‘*Now you shall see,” said Aurélie, suddenly placing it, supine, 
kicking, and screaming, on the pianoforte. She then began to play 
the Skaters’ Quadrille from Meyerbeer’s opera of ‘The Prophet.” 
The baby immediately ceased to kick; became silent; and lay still 
with the bland expression of a dog being scratched, or a lady having 
her hair combed. 

‘Tt has a vile taste in music,” she said, when the performance was 
over. “It is old fashioned in everything. Ah yes. Monsieur 
Sutherland: would you kindly pass the little one to my mother.” 


Madame Szczymplica hastily advanced to forestall Charlie’s com- 
pliance with this request, made purposely to embarrass him. But he 
lifted the baby very expertly, and even gave it a kiss before he handed 
it to the old lady, who watched him as if he were handling a valuable 
piece of china. 

‘‘There. Take it away,” said Aurélie. ‘“‘ You would make a good 
nurse, monsieur.”’ 

‘* What a mother!” whispered Madame Szczymplica. ‘ Poor 
infant!” and she indignantly carried it away. 

‘**T wish he would grow up all at once,” said Aurélie, ‘By the 
time he is a man, I shall be an old woman, half deaf, with gout in my 
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fingers. He will go to hear the new players, and wonder how I got 
my reputation. Ah, it is a stupid world! One may say so before 
you, madame, because you are a philosopher.” 

Madame Szezympliga soon returned, and was of much service in 
maintaining conversation, as she was not, like the other three, unable 
to avoid keeping a furtive watch on her daughter. At dinner, Aurélie, 
when she found that the talk would go on without her help, said no 
more, eating but little, and drinking water. In her abstraction, she 
engaged their attention more than ever. Mary, trying to puzzle out 
the real nature of Adrian’s wife, considered her carefully, but vainly. 
The pianist’s character appeared as vaguely to her mind as the face 
did to her short-sighted eyes. Even Herbert, though he ate with the 
appetite of a husband, often glanced along the table with the admira- 
tion of a lover. Charlie did not dare to look often; but he sought for 
distorted images of her face in glass vessels and bowls of spoons, and 
gazed at them instead. At last Mary, oppressed by her silence, 
determined to make her speak. 

** Ts it possible that you never drink wine?” she said: ‘‘ you, who 
work so hard !” 

‘“‘ Never,” said Aurélie, resuming her volition instantly. ‘I have 
in the tip of every finger a sensation of touch the most subtle, the 
most delicate, that you can conceive. It is a—chose—a species of 
nervous organization. One single glass of wine would put all those 
little nerves to sleep. My fingers would become hammers, like the 
fingers of all the world; and I should be excited, and have a great 
pleasure to hammer, as all the world has. But I could no longer 
make music.” 

“Aurélie has remarkable theories of what she calls her fine 
touch,” said Herbert. ‘‘ Practically, I find that when she is in a 
musical humor, and enjoys her own playing, she says she has ‘ found 
her fingers’; but when only other people enjoy it, then the touch is 
gone; the fingers are like the fingers of all the world; and I receive 
formal notice that Mdlle. Szczympliga is about to retire from the 
musical profession.” 

‘¢'Yes, yes, you are very wise. You have not this fine touch; and 
you do not understand. If you had, ah, how you would draw! You 
would be greater than no matter what artist in the world.” 

Mary burned with indignation at Aurélie, knowing how it hurt 
Herbert to be reminded that he was not a first-rate artist. Aurélie, 
indifferent to the effect of her speech, relapsed into meditation until 
they left the table, when she seated herself at the pianoforte, and 
permitted Charlie to engage her in conversation, whilst Herbert 
became engrossed by a discussion with Mary on painting, and 
Madame Szczympliga sat still in a corner, knitting. 

‘“‘ What!” said Aurélie, when Charlie had been speaking for some 
time: ‘ were you at that concert too?” 

wet 

‘‘Then you have been at every concert where I have played since 
I returned to London. Do you go to all concerts ?” 

** To all of those at which you play. Not to the others.” 

‘“‘Oh, I understand. You pay me a compliment. I am very— 
very recognizant, do you call it ?—of your appreciation.” 
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“‘T am musical, you know. I was to have been a musician, and 
had lessons from old Jack in the noble art. But I gave it up, I 
am sorry to say.” 

‘What presumption! It does not become you to speak of a great 
man in that fashion, Monsieur Charles.” 

“True, Mrs. Herbert. But then nobody minds what I say.” 

‘“* Tiens!” said Aurélie, with a light laugh. ‘You are right. 
You know how to make everything gay. And so you gave up the 
music, and are now to be a poet. Can you think of no more suitable 
profession than that?” 

‘“‘Tt’s the only one left to me, except the army; and that is 
considered closed to me because my brother—Phipson’s daughter’s 
husband, you know—is there already. First I was to be a college 
don—a professor. Then I took to music. Then I tried the bar, 
the medical, engineering, the Indian civil service, and got tired of 
them all. In fact I only drew the line at the church “ 

** What is that? You drew a line at the church!” 

“It is what you very proverly call an ¢diotisme. I mean that I 
would not condescend to be a parson.” 

‘* What a philosopher! Proceed.” 

‘*T am now—if the poetry fails, which it most likely will—going 
into business. I shall try for a post in the Conolly Electro Motor 
Company.” 

“T think that will suit you best. I will play you something to 
encourage you.” 

She began to play a polonaise by Chopin. Herbert and Mary 
ceased speaking, but presently resumed their conversation in subdued 
tones. Charlie listened eagerly. When the polonaise was finished, 
she did not stop, but played on, looking at the ceiling, and occasion- 
ally glancing at Charlie’s face. 

‘“‘ Aurélie,” said Herbert, raising his voice suddenly: ‘‘ where are 
those sketches that Mrs. Scott left here last Tuesday ?”’ 

**Oh, I say!” said Charlie, in a tone of strong remonstrance, as 
the music ceased. Herbert, not understanding, looked inquiringly at 
him. Aurélie rose; took the sketches from her music stand; and 
handed them silently to Mrs. Hoskyn. ~ 

*““T am afraid we have interrupted you,” said Mary, coloring. 
Aurélie deprecated the apology by a gesture, and sat down in a low 
chair near the window. 

‘**T wish you’d play again, if you’re not tired, Mrs. Herbert,” said 
Charlie timidly. 

She shook her head. 

“It is hard that I should have to suffer because my sister has 
a wooden head with no ears on it,” he whispered, glancing angrily, 
not at Mary, but at Adrian. ‘I was comfortably settled in heaven 
when they interrupted you. I wish Jack were here. He would have 
given them a piece of his mind.” 

““Mr. Herbert does not like Monsieur Jacques.” 

‘Monsieur Jacques doesnt like Mr. Herbert either. There is no 
love lost between them. Adrian hates Jack’s music; and Jack laughs 
at Adrian’s pictures.” 

‘* Maman: ring the bell, Tell them to bring some tea.” 
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“Yes, my angel.” 

“The conversation now became general and desultory. Mary, 
fearing that she had already been rudely inattentive to her hostess, 
thought it better not to continue her chat with Adrian. ‘TI see our 
telegram is of no avail,” she said. ‘Mr. Hoskyn has probably dined 
at his club.” 

‘‘The more fool he,” said Charlie, morosely. 

‘¢ What is that for?” said Mary, surprised by his tone. He looked 
sulkily at the piano, and did not reply. Then he stole a glance at 
Aurélie, and was much put out to find that she was tendering him her 
empty teacup. He took it, and replaced it on the table in confusion. 

‘‘ And so,” she said, when he was again seated near her, ‘‘ you 
have succeeded in none of your professions.” 

This sudden return to a dropped subject put him out still more. 
“ T—you mean my— ?” 

‘Your métiers—whatever you call them. I am not surprised, 
Monsieur Charles. You have no patience.” 

‘“‘T can be patient enough when I like.” 

**Do you ever like?” 

‘‘Sometimes. When you play, for instance, I could listen for a 
year without getting tired.” 

‘You would get very hungry. And I should get very tired of 
playing. Besides is 

A thud, followed by babyish screams, interrupted her. She listened 
for a moment, and left the room, followed by her mother. Mary and 
Adrian, accustomed to such incidents, did not stir. Charlie, reassured 
by their composure, took up the book of sketches. 

‘“‘ Adrian,”’ said Mary, in a low voice: ‘‘do you think Mrs. Herbert 
is annoyed with me?” 

“No. Why?” 

“‘T mean, was she annoyed—to-day—in the studio ?” 

‘¢T should not think so. N-no. Why should she be annoyed with 
you?” 

‘‘ Not perhaps with me particularly. But with both of us. You 
must know what I mean, Adrian. I felt in an excessively false position 
when she came in. I do not mean exactly that she might be jealous; 
but——”’ 

‘¢ Reassure yourself, Mary,” he replied, with a sad smile. ‘She is 
not jealous. I wish she were.” 

‘¢’You wish it!” 

‘“Yes. It would be a proof of love. I doubt if she is capable of 
jealousy.” 

‘“T hope not. She must have thought it very odd; and, of course, 
we looked as guilty as possible. Innocent people always do. Hush! 
here she is. Have you restored peace to the nursery, Mrs. Herbert ?” 

‘‘My mother is doing so,” said Aurélie. ‘It is a very unlucky 
child. It is impossible to find a cot that it cannot fall out of. But do 
not rise. Is it possible that you are going ?” 

Mary, who in spite of Herbert’s assurance was not comfortable, 
invented unanswerable reasons for returning home at once. Charlie 
had to leave with her. He tried to bid Aurélie good night uncon- 
cernedly, but failed. Mary remarked to Herbert, who accompanied 
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them to the door, that Charlie had behaved himself much less 
awkwardly as a boy than he did now asa man. Adrian assented; let 
them out; stood for a moment to admire the beauty of the evening ; 
and returned to the drawing room, where Aurélie was sitting on ra 
ottoman, apparently deep in thought. 

**Come!” he said spiritedly : a does not Mrs. Hoskyn improve on 
acquaintance? Is she not a nice woman ?” 

Aurélie looked at him dreamily for a moment, and then said, 
“Charming.” 

“T knew you would like her. That was a happy thought of yours 
to ask her to dinner. I am very glad you did.” 

‘**T owed you some reparation, Adrian.” 

‘What for ?” he said, instinctively feeling damped. 

‘‘ For interrupting your ¢éte-d-téte.” 

He laughed. “Yes,” he said. ‘‘But you owe me no reparation 
for that. You came most opportunely.”’ 

‘That is quite what I thought. Ah, my friend, how much more 
I admire you when you are in love with Mrs. Hoskyn than when you 
are in love with me! You are so much more manly and thoughtful! 
And you abandoned her to marry me! What folly!” 

Adrian stood open-mouthed, not only astonished, but anxious that 
she should perceive his astonishment. ‘ Aurélie,” he exclaimed: “is 
it possible—it is hardly conceivable—that you are jealous ?” 

‘‘ N—no,” replied she, after some consideration. ‘I do not think 
I am jealous. Perhaps Mr. Hoskyn will be, if he happens upon 
another ¢éte-d-iéte. But you do not fight in England, so it does not 
matter.” 

‘Aurélie: are you serious ?” 

** Wherefore should I not be serious? 
a little. 

‘“‘ Because,” he answered gravely, “your words imply that you 
have a vile opinion of Mrs. Hoskyn and of me.” 

‘*Oh no, no,” she said, carelessly reassuring him. ‘'I do not 
think that you are a wicked gallant, like Don Juan. I know you 
would both think that a great English sin. I suspect you of nothing 
except what I saw in your faces when you had her hands clasped in 
yours. You could not look at me so.” 

‘* What do you mean?” said he, indignantly. 

**T will shew you,” she replied calmly, rising and approaching 
him.s ‘‘ Give me your hands.” 

* Aurélie: this is chil 2 

‘‘ Both your hands. Give them to me.” 

She took them as she spoke, he looking foolish meanwhile. 
‘¢ Now,” she said, taking a step back so that they were nearly at arms 
length, ‘‘ behold what I mean. Look at my eyes, as you looked at 
hers, if youcan.” She waited; but his face expressed nothing but 
confusion. ‘‘ You cannot,” she added, attempting to loose his hands. 
But he grasped her tightly; drew her towards him; and kissed 
her. “Ah,” she said, disengaging herself quietly, ‘‘I did not 
see that part of it. I was only at the door for a moment before I 
spoke.” 

‘* Nonsense, Aurélie. I do not mean that I kissed Mrs. Hoskyn.” 
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she said, rousing herself 
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“Then you should have. When a woman gives you both her 
hands, that is what she expects.” 

‘‘But I pledge you my word that you are mistaken. We were 
simply shaking hands on a bargain: the commonest thing possible 
in England.” 

“ A bargain ?” 

‘** An agreement—a species of arrangement between us.” 

“* Eh bien! And what was this agreement that called such a light 
into your eyes?” 

Adrian, about to reply confidently, hesitated when he realized the 
impression which his words would probably convey. ‘It is rather 
difficult to explain,” he began. 

‘Then do not explain it; for it is very easy to understand. I know, 
Iknow. My poor Adrian: you are in love without knowing it. Ah! 
I envy Mrs. Hoskyn.” 

‘Tf you really mean that,” he said eagerly, ‘‘I will forgive you 
all the rest.” 

‘‘T envy her the power to be in love,” rejoined Aurélie, sitting 
down again, and speaking meditatively. ‘‘I cannot love. I can feel 
it in the music—in the romance—in the poetry ; but in real life—it is 
impossible.- I am fond of maman, fond of the bambino, fond of you 
sometimes; but this is not love—not such love as you used to feel for 
me—as she feels now for you. I see people and things too clearly to 
love. Ah well! I must content myself with the music. It is but a 
shadow. Perhaps it is as real as love is, after all.” 

“Tn short, Aurélie, you do not love me, and never have loved me.” 

“Not in your way.” 

“Why did you not tell me this before?” 

“ Because, whilst you loved me, it would have wounded you.” 

*T love you still; and you know it. Why did you not tell me so 
before we were married ?” 

‘‘Ah, I had forgotten that. I must have loved you then. But 
you were only half real: I did not know you. What is the matter 
with you?” 

‘‘ You ask me what is the matter, after—after—”’ 

“Come and sit by me, and be tranquil. You are making grimaces 
like a comedian. I do more for you than you deserve; for I still 
cherish you as my husband, whilst you make bargains, as you call it, 
with other women.” 

‘“‘ Aurélie,” he said, sternly: ‘‘there is one course, and only one, 
left to us. We must separate.” 

‘“‘Separate! And for why ?” 

‘* Because you do not love me. I suspected it before: now I know 
it. Your respect for me has vanished too. I can at least set you 
free: I owe that much to myself. You may not see the necessity for 
this; and I cannot make you see it. None the less, we must 
separate.” 

** And what shall I do for a husband? Do you forget your duty 
to me, and to my child? Well, it does not matter. Go. But look 
you, Adrian, if you abandon your home only to draw that woman 
away from hers, it will be an infamy—one that will estrange me from 
you for ever. Do not hope, when you tire of her—for one tires of all 
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pronounced people, and she, in face and character, is very pronounced 
—do not hope then to console yourself with me. You may be weak 
and foolish if you will; but when you cease to be a man of honor, you 
are no longer my Adrian.” 

‘¢ And how, in heaven’s name, shall I be the worse for that, since 
already I am no longer your Adrian? You have told me that you 
never cared for me si 

“Chut! I tell thee that I am not of a nature to fall in love. Be 
calm; and do not talk of separation, and such silly things. Have I 
not been good to her and to you this day?” 

‘*Upon my soul,” cried Adrian despairingly, ‘‘I believe you are 
either mad or anxious to make me mad.”’ 

‘He is swearing!” she ejaculated, lifting her hands. 

‘*T am not in love with Mary,” he continued. ‘It is a gross and 
absurd libel on both of us to say so. If anyone be to blame, you are 
—yes, you, Aurélie. You have put the vilest construction on a 
perfectly innocent action of mine; and now you tell me with the most 
cynical coolness that you do not care for me.” 

Aurélie, implying by a little shrug that she gave him up, rose and 
went to the piano. The moment her fingers touched the keys, she 
seemed to forget him. But she stopped presently, and said with grave 
surprise, ‘‘ What did you say, Adrian?” 

“‘ Nothing,” he replied shortly. 

‘* Nothing!” she repeated incredulously. 

“Nothing that was intended for your ears. Since you overheard 
me, I beg your pardon. I do not often offend you with such language; 
but to-night I do say with all my soul ‘Damn that pianoforte’.” 


‘Without doubt you have often said so before under your breath,” 
said Aurélie, closing the instrument quietly. 

‘*Are you going?” he said anxiously, as she moved toward the 
door. ‘‘No,” he exclaimed, springing forward, and timidly putting 
his arm about her, ‘‘I did not mean that I disliked your playing. I 
only hate the piano when you make me jealous of it—when you go to 
it to forget me.” 

“Tt does not matter. Be tranquil. I am not offended,” she said 
coldly, trying to disengage herself. 

‘“You are indeed, Aurélie. Pray do not be so quick to ~ 

‘*¢ Adrien: you are worrying me—you will make me cry ; and then 
I will never forgive you. Let me go.” 

Ps the threat of crying he released her, and stood looking piteously 
at her. 

‘You should not make scenes with me,’ she said plaintively. 
‘¢ Where is my handkerchief? I had it a moment ago.” 

‘“‘Here it is, my darling,” he said humbly, picking it up from the 
floor where it had fallen. She took it without thanking him. Then, 
glancing petulantly at him, and seeing him dejected and wistful, she 
relented, and stretched out her arms for a caress. 

‘* Mon dme,” she whispered soothingly, as she rested her face 
against his. 

‘* Ma vie,” he responded fervently, and clasped her with a shudder 
of delight to his breast. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Earty in the afternoon of the following day, which was Sunday, 
Charlie Sutherland presented himself at Church Street, Kensington, 
and asked Mrs. Simpson, who opened the door, if Mr. Jack was 
within. 

‘No, sir,’ said Mrs. Simpson, gravely. ‘He is not in just..at 
present.” 

On being pressed as to when he would be in, Mrs. Simpson became 
vague and evasive, although she expressed sympathy for the evident 
disappointment of the visitor. At last he said he would probably call 
again, and turned disconsolately away. He had not gone far when, 
hearing a shout, he looked back, and saw Jack, uncombed, unshaven, 
in broken slippers and a stained and tattered coat, running after him, 
bareheaded. 

‘Come up—come back,” cried Jack, his brazen tones somewhat 
forced by loss of breath. ‘It’s all a mistake. That jade—come 
along.” He seized Charlie by the arm, and began to drag him back 
to the house as he spoke. The boys of the neighborhood soon 
assembled to look with awe at the capture of Charlie, only 
a few of the older and less reverent venturing to ridicule the 
scene by a derisive cheer. Jack marched his visitor upstairs to a 
large room which occupied nearly the whole of the first floor. A grand 
pianoforte in the centre was covered with writing materials, music 
in print and manuscript, old newspapers, and unwashed coffee cups. 
The surrounding carpet was in such a state as to make it appear that 
periodically, when the litter became too cumbrous, it was swept away 
and permitted to lie on the floor just as it chanced to fall. The chairs, 
the cushions of which seemed to have been much used as penwipers, 
were occupied, some with heaps of clothes, others with books turned 
inside out to mark the place at which the reader had put them down, 
one with a boot, the fellow of which lay in the fender, and one witha 
grimy kettle, which had been recently lifted from the fire which, in 
spite of the season, burnt in the grate. Black, brown, and yellew 
stains of ink, coffee, and yolk of egg were on everything in the place. 

‘Sit down,” said Jack, impetuously thrusting his former pupil 
into the one empty chair, a comfortable one with elbows, shiny with 
constant use. He then sought a seat for himself, and in so doing 
became aware of the presence of Mrs. Simpson, who had come in 
during his absence with the hopeless project of making the room 
ready for the visitor. 

‘‘ Here,” he said. ‘‘Get some more coffee, and some buttered 
rolls. Where have you taken all the chairs to? I told you not to 
touch anything in this—why, what the devil do you mean by putting 
the kettle down on a chair?” 

‘Not likely, Mr. Jack,” said the landlady, “ that I would do such 
a thing. Oh dear! and one of my yellow chairs too. It’s too bad.” 


‘**You must have done it: there was nobody else in the room. Be 
off; and get the coffee.” 


“‘T did not do it,”’ said Mrs. Simpson, raising her voice; ‘“‘and well 
you know it. And I would be thankful to you to make up your mind 
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whether you are to be in or out when people call, and not be making 
a liar of me as you did before this gentleman.” 

‘‘You are a liar ready made, and a slattern to boot,” retorted 
Jack. ‘Look at the state of this room.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Simpson, with a sniff. ‘Look at it indeed. I 
ask your pardon, sir,” she added, turning to Charlie, “but what 
would anybody think of me if they was told that this was my 
drawing-room ?”’ 

Jack, his attention thus recalled to his guest, checked himself on 
the verge of a fresh outburst, and pointed to the door. Mrs. 
Simpson looked at him scornfully, but went out without further ado. 
Jack then seized a chair by the back, shook its contents on to the 
floor, and sat down near Charlie. 

“‘T should not have spoken as I did just now,” he said, with 
compunction. ‘Let me give you a word of advice, Charles. Never 
live in the house with an untidy woman.” 

‘‘Tt must be an awful nuisance, Mr. Jack.” 

‘Tt is sure to lead to bad habits in yourself. How is your sister, 
and your father?” 

‘‘Mary is just the same as ever; and so is the governor. I was 
with him at Birmingham last autumn. We heard the Prometheus. 
By Jove, Mr. Jack, that 7s something to listen to! The St. Matthew 
Passion, the Ninth Symphony, and the Nibelung’s Ring, are the only 
works that are fit to be put behind it. The overture alone is 
something screeching.” 

‘You like it? ‘That’s right, that’s right. And what are you 
doing at present? Working hard, eh?” 

“The old story, Mr. Jack. I have failed in everything just as 
I failed at the music, though I stuck to that better than any of 
the rest, whilst I had you to help me.” 

‘“‘ You began everything too young. Nomatter. There is plenty 
of time yet. Well, well. What’s the news?” 

‘“‘T’m going to an at-home at Madge Lancaster’s—the actress, you 
know. She made me promise I’d call on my way and mention casually 
where I was going. She thought that you’d perhaps come with me— 
at least I expect that was her game.” 

‘¢ She asked me to come some Sunday; and I told her I would. Is 
this Sunday ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Jack. I hope you wont think it cool of me helping her 
to collar you in this way.” 

Jack made some inarticulate reply; pulled his coat off; and began 
to throw about the clothes which were heaped on the chairs. Presently 
he rang the bell furiously, and, after waiting about twenty seconds for 
a response, went to the door and shouted for Mrs. Simpson in a 
stunning voice. This had no more effect than the bell; and he returned, 
muttering execrations, to resume his search. When he had added 
considerably to the disorder of the room, Mrs. Simpson entered with 
ostentatious unconcern, carrying a tray with coffee and rolls. 

‘‘ Where would you wish me to put these things, sir?” she said 
with a patient air, after looking in vain for a vacant space on the 
pianoforte. 

“What things? What do you mean by bringing them? Who 
asked you for them?” 
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“You did, Mr. Jack. Perhaps you would like to deny it to this 
gentleman’s face, who heard you give the order.” 

“Oh!” said Jack, discomfited. ‘‘ Charles: will you take some 
coffee whilst I am dressing. Put that tray on the floor if you cant find 
room for it elsewhere.” 

Mrs. Simpson immediately placed it at Charlie’s feet. 

‘“Now,”’ said Jack, looking malignantly at her, ‘‘ be so good as to 
find my coat for me; and in future, when I leave it in a particular 
place, dont take it away from there.” 

‘Yes, sir. And where did you leave it last, if 1 may make bold to 
ask?” 

“‘T left it on that chair,” said Jack violently. ‘‘Do yousee? On 
that chair.” 

‘¢ Indeed,” said Mrs. Simpson, with open scorn. ‘‘ You gave it out 
to me yesterday to brush; and a nice job I have had with it: it took 
a whole bottle of benzine to fetch out the stains. It’s upstairs in your 
room; and I beg you will be more careful with it in future, or else 
send it to the dyers to be cleaned instead of to me. Shall I bring it to 

ou?” 
wl No. Go to the—go to the kitchen; and hold your tongue. 
Charles : I shall be back presently, my boy, if you will wait. And take 
some coffee. Put the tray anywhere. Confound that—that—that— 
that woman.” He left the room then, and after some time reappeared 
in a clean shirt and a comparatively respectable black frock coat. 

‘“* Where does she live?” he said. 

‘In the Marylebone Road. Her at-homes are great fun. Her 
sisters dont consider it proper for a young unmarried woman to give 
at-homes on her own hook; and so they never go. I believe they 
would cut her altogether, only they cant afford to, because she gives 
them a new dress occasionally. It will be a regular swagger for me 
to go in with you. Next to being a celebrity oneself, the best thing 
is to know a celebrity.” 

Jack only grunted, and allowed Charlie to talk until they arrived 
at the house in the Marylebone Road. The door was opened by a girl 
in a neat dress of dark green, with a miniature mob cap on her head. 

“‘T feel half inclined to ask her for a programme, and tip her 
sixpence,” whispered Charlie, as they followed her upstairs. ‘‘ We 
may consider that she is conducting us to our stalls. Mr. Jack and 
Mr. Charles Sutherland,” he added aloud to the girl as they reached 
the landing. 

‘“Mr. Sutherland and Mr. Charles Sutherland,” she answered, 
coldly correcting him. 

Jack meanwhile had advanced to where Madge stood. She wore 
a dress of pale blue velvet, made in Venetian style imitated from 
an old Paul Veronese. Round her neck was a threefold string of 
amber beads ; and she was shod with slippers of the same hue and 
material as her dress. Her complexion, skilfully put on, did not 
disgust Charlie, but rather inspired him with a gentle regret that it 
was too good to be genuine. The arrangement of the rooms was as 
remarkable as the costume of the hostess. The folding doors had 
been removed, and the partition built into an arch with a white 
pillar at each side. A curtain of silvery plush was gathered to one 
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side of this arch. The walls were painted a delicate sheeny grey; and 
the carpet resembled a piece of thick whitey-brown paper. The chairs of 
unvarnished wood, had rush seats, or else cushions of dull straw color 
or cinnamon. In compliance with a freak of fashion which prevailed 
just then, there were no less than eight lamps distributed about the 
apartments. These lamps had monstrous stems of pottery ware, 
gnarled and uncouth in design. Most of them represented masses of 
rock with strings of ivy leaves clinging to them. The ceiling was of 
a light maize color. 

Magdalen, surprised by the announcement of Mr. Sutherland, was 
looking towards the door for him over the head of Jack, than whom 
she was nearly a head taller. 

“‘ How dye do?” he said, startling her with his brassy voice. 

‘My dear master,” she exclaimed, in the pure, distinct tone to 
which she owed much of her success on the stage. ‘‘So you have 
come to me at last.” 

** Aye, I have come at last,” he said, with a suspicious look. “TI 
forgot all about you; but I was put in mind of your invitation by 
Charles where’s Charles ?” 

Charles was behind him, waiting to be received. 

“T am deeply grateful to you,” said Magdalen, pressing his hand. 
Charles, rather embarrassed than gratified, replied inarticulately ; 
vouched for the health of his family; and retreated into the 
crowd. 

‘‘T had ceased to hope that we should ever meet again,”’ she said, 
turning again to Jack. ‘I have sent you box after box that you 
might see your old pupil in her best parts; but when the nights 
came, the boxes were empty always.” 

‘**T intended to go—I should have gone. But somehow I forgot 
the time, or lost the tickets, or something. My landlady mislays 
things of that sort; or very likely she burns them.” 

‘*Poor Mrs. Simpson! How is she?” 

‘‘ Alive, and mischievous, and long tongued as ever. I must leave 
that place. I can stand her no longer. Her slovenliness, her 
stupidity, and her disregard of truth are beyond belief.” 

‘* Dear, dear! I am very sorry to hear that, Mr. Jack.” Magdalen 
turned her eyes upon him with an expression of earnest sympathy 
which had cost her much study to perfect. Jack, who seldom 
recollected that the subject of Mrs. Simpson’s failings was not so 
serious to the rest of the world as to himself, thought Magdalen’s 
concern by no means overstrained, and was about to enlarge on his 
domestic discomfort, when the servant announced ‘ Mr. Brailsford.” 


Jack slipped away; and his old enemy advanced, as sprucely 
dressed as ever, but a little more uncertain in his movements. 
Magdalen kissed him with graceful respect, as she would have kissed 
an actor engaged to impersonate her father for so many pounds a 
week. When he passed on and mingled with the crowd like any 
other visitor, she forgot him, and looked round for Jack. But he, in 
spite of his attempt to avoid Mr. Brailsford, had just come face to 
face with him in a remote corner whither chance had led them both. 
Jack at once asked him how he did. 

** How de do,” said the old gentleman with nervous haste. ‘Glad 
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to—I am sure.” Here he found his eyeglass, and was enabled to 
distinguish Jack’s features. 

“Sir,” said Jack: ‘“‘I am an ill-mannered man on occasion ; 
but perhaps you will overlook that and allow me to claim your 
acquaintance.” 

“Sir,” replied Brailsford, tremulously clasping his proffered hand: 
‘‘T have always honored and admired men of genius, and protested 
against the infamous oppression to which the world subjects them. 
You may count upon me always.” 

‘‘There was a time,” said Jack, with a glance at the maize-colored 
ceiling, ‘‘when neither of us would have believed that we should 
come to make two in a crowd of fashionable celebrities sitting round 
her footstool.” 

‘She has made a proud position for herself, certainly. Thanks, 
as she always acknowledges, above all things to your guidance.” 

‘*Humph,” said Jack doubtfully. “I taught her to make the 
best of such vowels as there are left in our spoken language; but her 
furniture and her receptions are her own idea.” 

‘‘They are the most ridiculous absurdities in London,” whispered 
Brailsford with sudden warmth. ‘ To you, sir, I express my opinion 
without reserve. I come here because my presence may give a certain 
tone—a sanction—you understand me?” Jack nodded. ‘ But I do 
not approve of such entertainments. I am at a loss to comprehend 
how the actress can so far forget the lady. This room is not respect- 
able, Mr. Jack: it is an outrage on taste and sensibility. However, 
it is not my choice: itis hers; and de gustibus non est disputandum. 
You will excuse my quoting my schoolbooks. I never did do, sir, in 
my youth, when every fool’s mouth was full of scraps of Latin.” 

‘There is a bad side to this sort of thing,” said Jack. ‘‘ These 
fellows waste their time coming here; and she wastes her money on 
extravagancies for them to talk about. But after all, there is a bad 
side to everything: she might indulge herself with worse follies. 
Now that she is her own mistress, we must all stand further off. 
Her affairs are not our business.” 

The old gentleman nodded several times in a melancholy manner. 
‘‘There you have hit the truth sir,” he said in alow voice. ‘ We 
must all stand further off—I as well as others. A very just observa- 
tion.” 

This dialogue, exceptionally long for a crowded afternoon 
reception in London, was interrupted by Magdalen coming to invite 
Jack to play, which he peremptorily refused to do, remarking that if 
the company were in a humor to listen to music, they had better go to 
church. The rebuff created much disappointment ; for Jack’s appear- 
ances in society, common as they had been during the season which 
preceded the first performance of Prometheus, had since Leen very 
rare. Stories of his eccentricity and inaccessible solitude had passed from 
mouth to mouth until they became too stale to amuse or too exaggerated 
to be believed. His refusal to play was considered so characteristic 
that some of the guests withdrew at once in order that they might be 
the first to narrate the circumstance in artistic circles, which are more 
“at home” on Sundays than those of the more purely fashionable 
class which has nothing particular to do on week days. Jack was 
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about to go himself when the blue velvet sleeve touched his arm, and 
Magdalen whispered, 

‘¢ They will all go ina very few minutes now. Will you stay and let 
me have a moment with you alone? It is so long since I have hada 
word of advice from you?” 

Jack again looked suspiciously at her; but as she looked very 
pretty, he relented, saying good humoredly, ‘‘ Get rid of them quickly, 
then. I have no time to waste waiting for them.” 

She set herself to get rid of them as well as she could, by pre- 
tending to mistake the purpose of men who came up to converse with 
her, and surprising them with effusive farewells. To certain guests 
with whom she did not stand on ceremony she confided her desire to 
clear the room; and they immediately conveyed her wishes to their 
intimate friends, besides setting an example to others by taking leave 
ostentatiously, or declaring in loud whispers that it was shamefully 
late; that dear Madge must be tired to death ; and that they were 
full of remorse at having been induced by her delightful 
hospitality to stay so long. In fifteen minutes the company was 
reduced to five or six persons, who seemed to think, now that the 
crowd was over, that the time had come for enjoying themselves. 
A few of them, who knew each other, relaxed their ceremonious 
bearing; raised their voices; and entered into a discussion on theatrical 
topics in which they evidently expected Magdalen to join. ‘Lhe rest 
wandered about the rooms, and made the most of their opportunity 
of having a good look at the great actress and the great composer, 
who was standing at a window with his hands clasped behind him, 
frowning unapproachably. Mr. Brailsford also remained ; and he 
was the first to notice the air of exhaustion with which his daughter 
was mutely appealing to her superfluous guests. 

‘* My child,” he said: ‘‘ are you fatigued ?” 

“T am worn out,” she replied, in a whisper which reached the 
furthest corner of the room. ‘‘ How I long to be alone!” 

‘“ Why did you not tell me so before?” said Brailsford, offended. 
‘*T shall not trouble you any longer, Magdalen. Good evening.” 

‘“‘ Hush,” she said, laying her arm caressingly on his, and speaking 
this time in a real whisper. “I meant that for the others. I want 
you to do something forme. Mr. Jack is waiting to go with you; 
and I particularly want to speak to him alone—about a pupil. Could 
you slip away without his seeing you? Do, dear old daddy; for I 
may never have another chance of catching him in a good humor.” 
Magdalen knew that her father would be jealous of having 
to leave before Jack unless she could contrive to make him do so of 
his own accord. The stratagem succeeded. Mr. Brailsford left the 
room with precaution, glancing apprehensively at the musician, who 
still presented a stolid back view to the company. ‘The group of 
talkers, warned by Madge’s penetrating whisper, submissively fol- 
lowed him, leaving only one young man who was anxious to go, and 
did not know how to do it. She relieved him by giving him her 
hand, and expressing a hope that she should see him next Sunday. 
He promised earnestly, and departed. 

“Now,” said Jack, wheeling round the instant the door closed. 


‘What can I do for you? Your few minutes have spun themselves. 
out to twenty.” 
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‘‘ Did they seem so very long?” she said, seating herself upon an 
ottoman, and throwing her dress into graceful folds. 

** Yes,” said Jack, bluntly. 

‘So they did to me. Wont you sit down.” 

Jack pushed an oaken stool opposite to her with his foot, and sat 
upon it, much as, in a Scandinavian story, a dwarf might have sat at 
the feet of a princess. ‘ Well, mistress.” he said. ‘“ Things have 
changed since I taught you. Eh?” 

‘Some things have.” 

‘*'You have become great ; and so—in my small way—have I.” 

‘“* FT have become what you call great,” she said. ‘ But you have 
not changed. People have found out your greatness, that is all.” 

“Well said,” said Jack, approvingly. ‘They starved me long 
enough first, damn them. Used I to swear at you when I was teaching 

ou?” 

“T think you used to. Just a little, when I was very dull.” 

‘Tt is a bad habit—a stupid one, as all low habits are. I rarely 
fall into it. And so you stuck to your work, and fought your way. 
That was right. Are you as fond of the stage as ever?” 

“It is my profession,” said Madge, with a disparaging shrug. 
‘¢ One’s profession is only half of one’s life. Acting in London, where 
the same play runs for a whole season, leaves one time to think of 
other things.” 

“Sundays at home, and fine furniture, for instance.” 

‘“‘ Things that they vainly pretend to supply. I have told you that 
my profession is only half my life—the public half. Now that I have 
established that firmly, I begin to find that the private and personal 
half, the half which is concerned with home and—and domestic ties, 
must be well established too, or else the life remains incomplete, and 
the heart unsatisfied.” 

“In plain English, you have too much leisure, which you can 
employ no better than in grumbling.” 

‘“« Perhaps so; but am I much in fault? When I entered upon my 
profession, its difficulties so filled my mind with hopes and fears, and 
its actual work so fully occupied my time, that I forgot every other 
consideration, and cut myself off from my family and friends with as 
little hesitation as a child might feel in exchanging an estate for a 
plaything. Now that the difficulties are overcome, the hopes fulfilled 
(or abandoned) and the fears dispelled—now that I find that my 
profession does not suffice to fill my life, and that I have not only 
time, but desire, for other interests, I find how thoughtless I was when 
I ran away from all the affection I had unwittingly gathered to myself 
as I grew.” 

‘Why? What have you lost? You have your family still.” 

‘‘T am as completely estranged from them by my profession as if 
it had transported me to another world.” 

“‘T doubt if they are any great loss to you. The public are fond 
of you, aint they?” 

“They pay me to please them. If I disappeared, they would 
forget me in a week.” 

‘“‘ Why shouldnt they? How long do you think they should wear 
a for you? Have you made no friends in your own way of 

ife?” 
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“Friends? Yes, I suppose so.” 

‘You suppose so! What is the matter, then? What more do 
you want ?” 

Magdalen raised her eyelids for an instant, and looked at him. 
Then she said, ‘‘ Nothing,” and let the lids fall with the cadence of 
her voice. 

‘* Listen to me,” said Jack, after a pause, drawing his seat nearer 
to her, and watching her keenly. ‘‘ You want to be romantic. You 
wont succeed. Look at the way we cling to the stage, to music, and 
poetry, and so forth. Why do you think we do that? Just because 
we long to be romantic, and when we try it in real life, facts and duties 
baffle us at every turn. Men who write plays for you to act, cook up 
the facts aud duties so as to heighten the romance; and so we all say 
‘ How wonderfully true to nature!’ and feel that the theatre is the 
happiest sphere for us all. Heroes and heroines are to be depended 
on: there is no more chance of their acting prosaically than there is of 
a picture in the Royal Academy having stains on its linen or blacks in 
its sky. But in real life it is just the other way. The incompatibility 
is not in the world, but in ourselves. Your father is a romantic man; 
and so am I; but how much of our romance have we ever been able 
to put into practice ?”’ 

**More than you recollect, perhaps,” said Madge, unmoved (for 
constant preoccupation with her own person had made her a bad 
listener), ‘‘ but more than I shall ever forget. There has been one 
piece of romance in my life—a very practical piece. A perfect stranger 
once gave me, at my mere request, all the money he had in the 
world.”’ 

‘Perhaps he fell in love with you at first sight. Or perhaps— 
which is much the same thing—he was a fool.” 

*‘ Perhaps so. It occurred at Paddington Station some years ago.” 

“Oh! Is that what you are thinking of? Well, that is a good 
illustration of what I am saying. Did any romance come out of that ? 
In three weeks time you were grubbing away at elocution with me at 
so much a lesson.” 

‘*T know that no romance came out of it—for you.” 

“So you think,” said Jack complacently ; ‘‘ but romance comes 
out of everything forme. Where do you suppose I get the supplies 
for my music? And what passion there is in that !—what fire !— 
what disregard of conventionality! In the music, you understand : 
not in my everyday life.” 

‘“Your art, then, is enough for you,” said Madge, in a touching 
tone. 

‘“‘T like to hear you speak,” observed Jack: ‘you do it very 
well. Yes: my art is enough for me, more than | have time or 
energy for occasionally. However, I will tell you a little romance 
about myself which may do you some good. Eh? MHave you the 
patience to listen?” 

“Patience! ”’ echoed Madge, in a low steady voice. ‘ Try whether 
you can tire me.” 

“Very well: you shall hear. You must know that when, after 
a good many years of poverty and neglect, I found myself a known 
Iman, earning over a hundred a year, 1 felt for a while as if my house 
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was built and I had no more to do than to put it in repair from time 
to time—much as you think you have mastered the art of acting, and 
need only learn a new part occasionally to keep your place on the 
stage. And so it came about that I—Owen Jack—began to languish 
in my solitude; to pine for a partner; and, in short, to suffer from 
all those symptoms which you so admirably described just now.” 
He gave this account of himself with a derision so uncouth that 
Madge lost for a moment her studied calm, and shrank back a little. 
“‘IT was quite proud to think that I had the affections of a man as 
well as the inspiration of a musician; and I selected the lady; fell 
in love as hard as I could; and made my proposals in due form. I 
was luckier than I deserved to be. Her admiration of me was 
strictly impersonal; and she nearly had a fit at the idea of marrying 
me. She is now the wife of a city speculator; and I have gone back 
to my old profession of musical student, and quite renounced the 
dignity of past master of the art. I sometimes shudder when I think 
that I was once within an ace of getting a wife and family.” 

‘*¢ And so your heart is dead ?” 

‘*No: it is marriage that kills the heart and keeps it dead. Better 
starve the heart than overfeed it. Better still to feed it only on fine 
food, like music. Besides, I sometimes think I will marry Mrs. 
Simpson when I grow a little older.” 

‘*You are jesting: you have been jesting all along. It is not 
possible that a woman refused your love.” 

‘Tt is quite possible, and has happened. And,” here he rose and 
prepared to go, ‘“‘I should do the same good service to a woman, if 
one were so foolish as to persuade herself on the same grounds that 
she loved me.” 

‘You would not believe that she could love you on any deeper 
and truer grounds?” said Madge, rising slowly without taking her 
eyes off his face. 

“Stuff! Wake up, Miss Madge; and realize what nonsense you 
are talking. Rub your eyes and look at me, a Kobold—a Cyclop, 
as that fine woman Mrs. Herbert once described me. What sane 
person under forty would be likely to fall in love with me? And 
what do I care about women over forty, except perhaps Mrs. Herbert 
—or Mrs. Simpson? I like them young and beautiful, like you.” 
Madge, as if unconsciously, raised her hand, half offering it to him. 
He took it promptly, and continued humorously, ‘And I love you, 
and have always done so. Who could know such a lovely woman and 
fine genius as you without loving her? But,” he added, shaking her 
fingers warningly, ‘‘you must not love me. My time for playing 
Romeo was over before you ever saw me; and Juliet must not fall in 
love with Friar Lawrence, even when he is a great composer.” 

‘Not if he forbids her—and she can help it,”’ said Madge with 
solemn sadness, letting her hand drop as he released it. 

‘* Not on any account,” said Jack. ‘‘ Come,” he added, turning on 
her imperiously: “we are not a pair, you and I. I know how to 
respect myself: do you learn to know yourself. We two are artists, 
as you are aware. Well, there is an art that is inspired by nothing but a 
passion for shamming; and that is yours,'so far. There is an art 
which is inspired by a passion for beauty, but only in men who can 
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never associate beauty with a lie. That is my art. Master that; and 
you will be able to make true love. At present you only know how to 
make scenes, which is too common an accomplishment to interest me. 
You see you have not quite finished your lessons yet. Good-bye.” 

‘¢ Adieu,” said Madge, like a statue. 

He walked out in the most prosaic manner possible; and she sank 
on the ottoman in an attitude of despair, and—finding herself at her 
ease in it, and not understanding him in the least—kept it up 
long after he, by closing the door, had, as it were, let fall the curtain. 
For it was her habit to attitudinize to herself when alone quite as 
often as other people, in whose minds the pleasure of attitudinizing 
is unalloyed by association with the labor of breadwinning. 


Jack, meanwhile, had let himself out of the house. It had become 
dusk by this time; and he walked away in a sombre mood, from which 
he presently roused himself to shake his head at the house he had 
just left, and to say aloud, ‘‘ You are a bold-faced jade.” This 
remark, which was followed by muttered imprecations, was ill-received 
by a passing woman who, applying it to herself, only waited until he 
was at a safe distance before retorting with copious and shrill abuse, 
which soon caused many persons to stop and stare after him. But he, 
hardly conscious of the tumult, and not suspecting that it had anything 
to do with him, walked on without raising his head, and was presently 
lost to them in the deepening darkness. 

All this time, Charlie, who had been among the first to leave 
Madge’s rooms, was wandering about Kensington in the neighborhood 
of Herbert’s lodging. He felt restless and unsatisfied, shrinking 
from the observation of the passers-by, with a notion that they might 
suspect and ridicule the motive of his lurking there. He turned into 
Campden Hill at last, and went to his sister’s. Mary usually had 
visitors on Sunday evenings; and some of them might help him to pass 
away the evening pleasantly in spite of Hoskyn’s prose. Perhaps 
— here he shook off further speculation, and knocked at the 

oor. 
- ‘‘ Anyone upstairs?” he asked carelessly of the maid, as he hung up 
is hat. 

‘** Only one lady, sir. Mrs. Herbert.” 

Something within him seemed to make a spring at the name. He 
glanced at himself in the mirror before going into the drawing-room, 
where, to his extreme disappointment, he found Mary conversing, not 
with Herbert’s wife, but with his mother. She had but just arrived, 
and was explaining to Mary that she had returned the day before 
from a prolonged absence in Scotland. Charlie never enjoyed his 
encounters with Mrs. Herbert; for she had known him as a boy, and 
had not yet got out of the habit of treating him as one. So, hearing 
that Hoskyn was in another room, smoking, he pleaded a desire for a 
cigar, and went off to join him, leaving the two ladies together. 

‘You were saying—?” said Mary, resuming the conversation which 
his entrance had interrupted. 

‘‘T was saying,” said Mrs. Herbert, ‘‘that I have never been able 
to sympathize with the interest which you take in Adrian’s life and 
opinions. Geraldine tells me that I have no maternal instinct; but 
then Geraldine has no sons, and does not quite know what she is talking 
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about. I look on Adrian as a failure; and I really cannot take an 
interest in a man who is a failure. His being my son only makes the 
fact disappointing to me personally. I retain a kind of nursery 
affection for my boy; but of what use is that to him, since he has 
given up his practice of stabhing me through it? I would go to him 
if he were ill, or help him if he were in trouble; but as to main- 
taining a constant concern on his account, really I do not see why I 
should. You, with your own little dear one a fresh possession—almost 
a part of yourself still, doubtless think me very heartless; but you 
will learn that children have their separate lives and interests as 
completely independent of their parents as the remotest strangers. I 
do not think Adrian would even like me, were it not for his sense of 
duty. You will understand some day that the common notions of 
—— and filial relations are more unpractical than even those of 
ove and marriage.” 

Mary, who had already made some discoveries in this direction, 
did not protest as she would have done in her maiden time. ‘‘ What 
surprises me chiefly is that Mrs. Herbert should have been rude to 
you,” she said. ‘‘I doubt whether she is particularly fond of me: 
indeed I am sure she is not; but nothing could be more exquisitely 
polite and kind than her manner to me, especially in her own house.” 


“‘T grant you the perfection of her manners, dear. She was not 
rude tome. Not that they are exactly the manners of good society ; 
but they are perfect of their kind, for all that. Hush! I think— 
did I not hear Adrian’s voice that time ?” 

Adrian was, in fact, speaking in the hall to Hoskyn, who had just 
appeared there with Charlie on his way to the drawingroom. Aurélie 
was with her husband. They all went for a moment into the study, 
which served on Sunday evenings as a cloak-room. 

“‘T assure you, Mrs. Herbert,” said Hoskyn, officiously helping 
Aurélie to take off her mantle, ‘‘I am exceedingly glad to see you.” 

‘‘ Ah yes,” said Aurélie; ‘‘ but this is quite wrong. It is you who 
should render me a visit in this moment, because I ask you to dine 
with me; and you do not come.” 

‘You have turned up at a very good time,” said Charlie mis- 
chievously. ‘‘ Mrs. Herbert is upstairs.” 

‘My mother!” said Adrian, in consternation. 

“Shall we go upstairs?” said Hoskyn, leading the way with 
resolut:. cheerfulness. 

Adrian looked at Aurélie. She had dropped the lively manner in 
which she had spoken to Hoskyn, and was now moving towards the 
door with ominous grace and calm. 

‘‘ Aurélie,” he said, detaining her in the room for a moment: 
‘‘my mother is here. You will speak to her—for my sake—will you 
not?” 

She only raised her hand to signify that she was not to be troubled, 
and then, without heeding his look of pain and disappointment, 
passed out and followed Hoskyn to the drawingroom, where Mary 
and Mrs. Herbert, having heard her foreign voice, were waiting, 
scarcely less disturbed than Adrian by their fear of how she might act. 

‘¢Mrs. Herbert junior has actually condescended to pay you a 
visit, Mary,” said Hoskyn. 
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“How do you do?” said Mary, with misgiving. “I am so very 
glad to see you.” 

‘* So often have I to reproach myself not to have called on my 
friends,” said Aurélie in her sweetest voice, ‘‘ that I yielded to Adrian 
at the risk of deranging you by coming on the Sunday evening.” 
A pause followed, during which she looked inquisitively around. 
“Ah!” she exclaimed, with an air of surprise and pleasure, as she 
recognized Mrs. Herbert, ‘‘is it possible? You are again in London, 
madame.” She advanced and offered her hand. Mrs. Herbert, who 
had sat calmly looking at her, made the greeting as brief as possible, 
and turned her attention to Adrian. Nevertheless, Aurélie drew a 
chair close to hers, and sat down there. 

**'You are looking very well, mother,” said Adrian. ‘‘ When did 
you return?” 

‘‘Only yesterday, Adrian.” There was a brief silence. Adrian 
looked anxiously at Aurélie ; and his mother mutely declined to look 
at her. 

‘*But behold what is absurd!” said Aurélie. ‘‘ You, madame, 
who are encore so young—so beautiful—’—here Mrs. Herbert, who 
had turned to her with patient attention, could not hide an expression 
of wonder—“‘ you are already a grandmother. Adrian has what you 
call a son and heir. It is true.” 

«Yes, I am aware of that,’”’ said Mrs. Herbert coolly. 

A slight change appeared for an instant in Aurélie’s face; and she 
glanced for a moment gravely at her husband. He, with disgust 
only half concealed, said, ‘‘ You could not broach a subject less 
interesting to my mother,” and turned away to speak to Mary. 

‘** Adrian,”’ began Mrs. Herbert, who found herself unexpectedly 
disturbed by the implied imputation of want of feeling: ‘1 do not 
think——”. Then, as he was not attending to her, she turned to 
Aurélie and said, ‘‘ You really must not accept everything that Adrian 
says seriously. Pray tell me all about your boy—my grandson, I 
should say.” 

‘“‘He is like you,” said Aurélie, trying to conceal the chill which 
had fallen upon her. ‘Perhaps you will like to see him. If so, I 
shall bring him to you, if you will permit me.” 

‘*T shall be very glad,” said Mrs. Herbert, rather surprised. ‘‘ Let 
me say that I have been expecting you to call on me for some time.” 

“You are very good,” said Aurélie. ‘ But think of how I live. I 
am always voyaging; and you also are seldom in London. Besides, 
when one is an artist one neglects things. Forget, I pray you, my— 
my—ach! I do not know how to say it. But I will come to you 
with Monsieur Jean Szezympliga Herbert. That r«ninds me: I know 
not your address.” 

Mrs. Herbert supplied the desired information ; and the conversa- 
tion then proceeded amicably with occasional help from Hoskyn and 
Charlie. Mary and Adrian had withdrawn to another part of the 
room, and were already engrossed in a discussion. In the course of 
it Mary remarked that matters were evidently smooth between the 
two Mrs. Herberts. 

“IT am glad of it,” said Adrian, not looking glad. ‘‘I was 
disposed to think Aurélie in fault on that point; but I see plainly 
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enough now how the coolness was brought about. I should not have 
blamed Aurélie at all if she had repaid my mother’s insolence—I do 
not think that at all too strong a word—in kind. Poor Aurélie! I 
have been all this time secretly thinking hardly of her for having, as 
I thought, rebuffed my mother. Unjust and stupid that I am not 
to have known better from my lifelong experience of the one, and my 
daily observation of the other! Aurélie has conciliated her to-night 
solely because I begged her to do so as we came upstairs. You 
cannot deny that my wife can be perfectly kind and self-sacrificing 
whenever there is occasion for it.” 


“‘T cannot deny it! Adrian: you speak as though I were in the 
habit of disparaging her. You are quite wrong. No one can admire 
her more than I. My only fear is that she is too sweet, and may 
spoil you. How could I resist her? Even your mother, prejudiced 
as she certainly was against her, has yielded. You can see by her 
face that she has given up the battle. I think we had better join 
them. We have a very rude habit of getting into a corner by 
ourselves. I am sure, in spite of all you say, that Mrs. Herbert is 
too fond of you to like it.” 

“‘Mrs. Herbert is a strange being, said Adrian, rising. ‘‘I no 
longer pretend to understand her likes and dislikes.”’ 


Mary made a mental note that Aurélie had probably had more 
to say on the subject of what she saw in the studio than Adrian had 
expected. The general conversation which ensued did not run on 
personal matters. Aurélie was allowed to lead it, as it was tacitly 
understood that the interest of the occasion in some manner centred 
in her. Mrs. Herbert laughingly asked her for the secret of 
managing Adrian; but she adroitly passed on to some other question, 
and would not discuss him or in any way treat him more familiarly 
than she did Hoskyn or Charlie. 

Later on, Hoskyn proposed that they should go downstairs to a 
room which communicated with the garden by a large window and a 
small grassy terrace. As the night was sultry, they readily agreed, 
and were soon seated below at a light supper, after which Hoskyn 
strolled out into the garden with Adrian to smoke another cigar, and 
to shew a recently purchased hose and lawnmower, it being his habit 
to require his visitors to interest themselves in his latest acquisitions, 
whether of children, furniture, or gardening implements. Mrs. Her- 
bert, who, despite the glory of the moon, could not overcome her belief 
that fresh air, to be safely sat in, should be tempered by a roof, did 
not venture beyond the carpet; and Mary felt bound to remain in the 
room with her. Aurélie walked out to the edge of the terrace ; 
clasped her hands behind her; and became rapt in contemplation of 
the cloudless sky, which was like a vast moonlit plain. Her attention 
was recalled by the voice of Charlie beside her. 

“ Awfully jolly night, isnt it, Mrs. Herbert ?” 

“Yes, it is very fine.” 

‘‘T suppose you find no end of poetry in all those stars.” 

‘‘ Poetry! No, I am not at all poetic, Monsieur Charles.” 

‘‘T dont altogether believe that, you know. You look poetic.” 


‘Tt is therefore that people mistake me. They are very arbitrary. 
They say, ‘Mademoiselle Syczympliga has such and such a face and 
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figure. In our minds such a face and figure associate with poetry. 
Therefore must she be poetic. We will have it so; and if she dis- 
appoint us we will be very angry with her.’ And I do disappoint 
them. When they talk poetically of music and things, I impatient 
myself to be at home with maman, who never talks of such things, 
and the bambino, who never talks at all. What, think you, do I find 
in those stars? I am looking for Aurélie and Thekla in what you 
call Charles’s wain. Aha! I did not think of that before. You are 
Monsieur Charles, to whom belongs the wain.” 

‘Yes, I have put my hand to the plough and turned back often 
enough. What may Aurélie and Thekla be?” 

‘Aurélie is myself; and Thekla is my doll. In my infancy I 
named a star after every one whom I liked. Only very particular 
persons were given a place in Charles’s wain. It was the great chariot 
of honor; and in the end I found no one worthy of it but my doll and 
myself. Behold how I am poetic! I was a silly child; for I forgot 
to give my mother a star—I forgot all my family. When my mother 
found that out one day, she said I had no heart. And, indeed, I 
fear I have none.” 

‘* Heaven forbid!” 

“Look you, Monsieur Charles,” she said, with a sudden air of 
shrewdness, unclasping her hands to shake her finger at him: ‘I am 
not what you think me to be. I am the very other things of it. I 
have the soul commercial within me.” 

“‘T am glad of that,” he said eagerly; “for I want to make a 
business proposal to you. Will you give me lessons?” 

‘Give you lesson! ‘Lesson of what?” 

‘‘Lessons in playing. I want awfully to become a good pianist; 
and I have never had any really good teaching since I was a boy.” 


‘* Vraiment? Ah! You think that as you persevered so well in 
the different professions, you will find it easy to become a player. Is 
it not so?” 

‘Not at all. I know that playing requires years of perseverance. 
But I think I can persevere if you will teach me.” 

‘Monsieur Charles: you are—what shall I call you? You are 
an ingenuous infant, I think.” 

‘Dont make fun of me, Mrs. Herbert. I’m perfectly in ear—” 
Here, to his confusion, his voice broke with emotion. 

‘* You think I am mocking you?” she said, not seeming to notice 
the accident. 

‘‘T am not fool enough to suppose that you care what I think,” 
he said bitterly, losing his self-possession. ‘‘I know you wont give 
me the lessons. I knew it before.” 

‘‘ And wherefore then did you ask me?” 

‘“‘Because I love you,” he replied, with symptoms of hysterical 
distress. ‘‘I love you.” 

“Ah!” said Aurélie severely. ‘‘Do you see my husband there 
looking at you? And do you not know that it is very wicked to say 
such a thing to me? Remember, Monsieur Charles, you are quite 
sober now. I shall not excuse you as I did before.” 

**T couldnt help it,” said Charlie, half-crestfallen, half-desperate. 
“I know its hopeless: I felt it the moment I had saidit. But I 
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cant always act like a man of the world. I wish I had never met 

ou.” 
‘‘And why? I like you very well when you are good. But this 
is already twice that you forget to be an honest gentleman. Is it not 
dishonorable thus to envy your friend ? If Monsieur Herbert had a 
fine watch, would you wish to possess it? No, the thought that it 
was his would impeach—would hinder you to form such a wish. 
Well, you must look upon me as a watch of his. You must not even 
think such things as you have just said. I will not be angry with 
you, Monsieur Sutherland, because you are very young, and you have 
admirable qualities. But you have done wrong.” 

Before he could reply, she moved away and joined her husband 
at the end of the garden. Charlie, with his mouth hanging open, 
stared after her for some seconds, and then went into the supper 
room, where he incommoded Mary and Mrs. Herbert by lounging 
about, occasionally taking a grape from the table or pouring out a 
glass of wine. At last he strolled to the drawing-room, where he 
was found with a book in his hand, pretending to read, by the others 
when they came upstairs some time after. Hedid not speak again 
until he bade farewell to the elder Mrs. Herbert, who departed under 
Hoskyn’s escort. Aurélie, before following her example, went 
to the nursery with Mary, to have a peep at Master Richard Hoskyn 
as he lay in his cot. 

“He smiles,” said Aurélie. ‘‘ What a charming infant! The 
bambino never smiles. He is so ¢riste, like Adrian.” As they turned 
to leave the room, she added, ‘‘ Poor Adrian! I think of going to 
America this year; but he does not know. You will take care of 
him whilst I am away, will you not?” 

Mary, seeing that she was serious, was puzzled how to reply. 
‘“‘As far as I can, I will, certainly,” she said after some hesitation. 
Then, laughing, she continued, ‘‘1t is rather an odd commission.” 

“Not at all, not at all,’’ said Aurélie, still serious. ‘‘He hasa 
great esteem for you, madame—greater than for no matter what 
person in the world.” 

Mary opened her lips to say, ‘‘ Except you”; but somehow she 
did not dare. Instead, she remarked that perhaps Adrian would 
accompany his wife to America. The trip, she suggested, would do 
him good. 

‘No, no,” said Aurélie quickly. ‘‘ He does not breathe freely in 
the artists’ room at a concert. He is out of place there. My mother 
will come with me. Do not speak of it to him yet: I know not 
whether they will guarantee me a sufficient sum. But even should 
I not go, I shall still be much away. As I have told. you, I leave 
England for six weeks on the first of next month. You will not 
suffer Adrian to mope; and you will speak to him of his pictures, 
about which I am so épouwvantably stupid.” 

“‘T will do my best,” said Mary, privately thinking that Aurélie 
was truly an unaccountable person. Whilst she was speaking, they 
re-entered the drawing-room. 

“Now Adrian, I am ready.” 

‘*'Yes,” said Herbert. ‘‘ Good night, Mary.” 

‘“‘T think I heard you say that Mrs. Herbert is going off on a long 
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tour,” said Charlie, coming forward, and speaking boldly, though his 
face was very red. 

“Yes,” said Adrian. ‘‘Not a very long tour though, thank 
goodness.” 

“Then I shall not see her again—at least not for some time. I 
have made up my mind to take that post in the Conolly Company’s 
branch at Leeds; and I shall be off before Mrs. Herbert returns from 
the continent.” 

‘This is a sudden resolution,” said Mary, in some astonishment. 

‘‘T hope Mrs. Herbert thinks it a wise one,” said Charlie. “She 
has often made fun of my attempts at settling myself in the world.” 

“Yes,” said Aurélie, “it is very wise, and quite right. Your 
instinct tells you so. Good night and bon voyage, Monsieur Charles.” 

‘“‘ My instinct tells me that it is very foolish and quite wrong,” he 
said, taking her profferred hand timidly; ‘but I see nothing else for it 
under the circumstances. I dont look forward to enjoying myself. 
Goodbye.” Mary then went downstairs with her guests; but he 
turned back into the room, and watched their departure from the 
window. 

THe Enp. 

London, 1881. 
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Att economic analyses begin with the cultivation of the earth. 
To the mind’s eye of the astronomer the earth is a ball spinning 
in space without ulterior motives. To the bodily eye of the primi- 
tive cultivator it is a vast green plain, from which, by sticking a 
spade into it, wheat and other edible matters can be made to spring. 
To the eye of the sophisticated city man this vast green plain appears 
rather as a huge gaming table, your chances in the game depending 
greatly on the place where you deposit your stakes. To the economist, 
again, the green plain is a sort of burial place of hidden treasure, 
where all the forethought and industry of man are set at naught by 
the caprice of the power which hid the treasure. The wise and patient 
workman strikes his spade in here, and with heavy toil can discover 
nothing but a poor quality of barley, some potatoes, and plentiful nettles, 
with a few dock leaves to cure his stings. The foolish spendthrift on the 
other side of the hedge, gazing idly at the sand glittering in the sun, 
suddenly realises that the earth is offering him gold—is dancing it 
before his listless eyes lest it should escape him. Another man, 
searching for some more of this tempting gold, comes upon a great 
hoard of coal, or taps a jet of petroleum. Thus is Man mocked by 
the Earth his step-mother, and never knows as he tugs at her closed 





1A paper read to the Fabian Society at Willis’s Rooms, on the 5th October, 
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hand whether it contains diamonds or flints, good red wheat or a few 
clayey and blighted cabbages. Thus too he becomes a gambler, and 
scoffs at the theorists who prate of industry and honesty and equality. 
Yet against this fate he eternally rebels. For since in gambling the 
many must lose in order that the few may win; since dishonesty is 
mere shadow grasping where everyone is dishonest; and since 
inequality is bitter to all except the highest, and miserably lonely 
for him, men come greatly to desire that these capricious gifts of 
Nature might be intercepted by some agency having the power and the 
goodwill to distribute them justly according to the labor done by each 
in the collective search for them. This desire is Socialism; and as a 
means to its fulfilment, Socialists have devised kingdoms, princi- 
palities, churches, manors, communes, and finally, when all these had 
succumbed tothe old gambling spirit, the Social Democratic State, 
which yet remains to be tried. As against Socialism, the gambling 
spirit urges man to allow no power to come between his private indi- 
vidual powers and Stepmother Earth, but rather to secure some acres 
of her and take his chance of getting diamonds instead of cabbages. 
This is Private Property or Unsocialism. It is our present plan; and 
it is vital to a living knowledge of our society that Private Property 
should be known in every step of its progress from its source in 
cupidity to its end in confusion. 

Let us, in the manner of the Political Economist, trace the effects 
of a fair settlement of a country by private property with undisturbed 
law and order, free from battle, earthquake, famine, and foreign loans. 
Figure to yourself the vast green plain of a country virgin to the spade, 
waiting for the advent of man. Figure then the arrival of the first 
colonist, the original Adam, developed by centuries of civilization into 
an Adam Smith, prospecting for a suitable patch of Private Property. 
Adam is, as Political Economy fundamentally assumes him to be, on 
the make: therefore he drives his spade into, and sets up his stockade 
around, the most fertile and favorably situated patch he can find. 
When he has tilled it, Political Economy, prophetically inspired by 
the spectacle, becomes metaphorical, and exhibits Adam’s little patch 
of cultivation in the figure of a pool that will yet rise and submerge 
the whole land. Do not forget this trope: it is the key to the ever- 
recurring phrase ‘‘ margin of cultivation”, in which, as may now be 
perceived, there lurks much unsuspected poetry. And truly the pool 
soon spreads. Other Adams come, allon the make, and therefore all 
sure to pre-empt patches as near as may be to the first Adam’s, partly 
because he has chosen the best situation, partly for the pleasure of his 
society and conversation, and partly because where two men are as- 
sembled together there is a two-man power that is far more than 
double one-man-power, being indeed in some instances a quite new 
force, totally destructive of the idiotic general hypothesis that society 
is no more than the sum of the units which compose it. These Adams 
too, bring their Cains and Abels, who do not murder one another, brt 
merely dispute about vegetarianism, and pre-empt adjacent patches. 
And so the pool rises and the margin spreads more and more remote 
from the centre, until the pool becomes a lake, and then an inland sea. 

But in the course of this inundation the caprices of nature begin to 
operate. That fertile region upon which Adam pitched, is sooner or 
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later all pre-empted; and there is nothing for the new comer to pre- 
empt save soil of the second quality, so to speak. Again, division of 
labor sets in among Adam’s neighbors; and with it, of course, comes 
the establishment of a market for the exchange of the products of 
their divided labor. Now it is not well to be far afield from 
that market, because distance from it involves extra cost for 
roads, beasts of burden, time consumed in travelling thither and 
back again. All this will be saved to Adam at the centre of cultiva- 
tion, and incurred by the new comer at the margin of cultivation. 
Let us estimate the annual value of Adam’s produce at £1,000, and the 
annual produce of the new comer’s land on the margin of cultivation 
at £500, both Adam and the new comer being assumed equally in- 
dustrious. Here is a clear advantage to the first comer of £500 a 
year. This £500 is economic rent. It matters not at all that it is 
merely a difference of income and not an overt payment from a tenant 
toa landlord. The two men labor equally; and yet one gets £500 a 
year more than the other through the superior fertility of his land. 
The excess due to that fertility is rent; and before long we shall find 
that it will come to be recognized as such and paid in the fashion with 
which we are familiar. For why should not Adam let his patch to 
the new comer at arent of £500 a year? Since the produce will be 
£1,000, the new comer will have £500 left for himself, or as much as 
he could obtain by cultivating a patch of his own at the margin; and 
it is pleasanter, besides, to be in the centre of society than on the 
outskirts of it. Obviously the new comer will accept the opportunity ; 
and Adam may retire as an idle landlord with a perpetual pension of 
£500 rent. The excess of fertility in Adam’s land is now recognised 
as rent and paid as it is to-day regularly by a worker to a drone. A 
few samples of the way in which this simple and intelligible trans- 
action is stated by our economists may now, I hope, be quoted with- 
out any danger of their proving so difficult as they appear in the text 
books from which I have copied them. 

Stuart Mill' says that ‘‘the rent of land consists of the excess of its 
return above the return to the worst land in cultivation”. Fawcett? 
says that ‘the rent of land represents the pecuniary value of the 
advantages which such land possesses over the worst land in cultiva- 
tion”. Professor Marshall* says that ‘the rent of a piece of land is 
the excess of its produce over the produce of an adjacent piece of land 
which would not be cultivated at all if rent were paid for it”. Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick‘ cautiously observes that ‘‘ the normal rent per acre of 
any piece’ [of land | ‘‘is the surplus of the value of its produce over 
the value of the net produce per acre of the least advantageous land 
that it is profitable to cultivate”. General Walker’ declares that 
‘‘specifically, the rent of any piece of land is determined by the 
difference between its annual yield and that of the least productive 
land actually cultivated for the supply of the same market, it being 
assumed that the quality of the land as a productive agent is, in 





1 « Principles of Political Economy,” Vol. I., Index to chap. xvi. (1865). 

2 «¢Manual of Political Economy,’’ Book II., chap. iii., p. 116 (1876). 

3 «Economics of Industry,’’ Book II., chap. iii., sec. 3, p. 84 (1879). 

4 « Principles of Political Economy,’’ Book II., chap. vii., p. 301 (1883). ' 
5 « Brief Text Book of Political Economy,’’ chap. ii., sec. 216, p. 173 (1885). 
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neither case, impaired or improved by such cultivation’’. All these 
definitions are offered by the authors as improvements upon the 
definition of their master Ricardo!, who says, “ Rent is that vortion of 
the produce of the earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of 
the original and indestructible powers of the soil ”’. 

Let us now return to our ideal country with Adam retiring from 
productive industry on £500 a year, and his neighbors hastening to 
imitate him as fresh tenants present themselves. The first result is 
the beginning of a tradition that the oldest families in the country 
enjoy a superior position to the rest, and that the main advantage of 
their superior position is that they enjoy incomes without working. 
Nevertheless, since they still depend on labor for their subsistence, 
they continue to pay it a certain meed of mouth honor; and the 
resultant association of prosperity with idleness and praise with in- 
dustry, practically destroys morality by setting up that incompatibility 
between conduct and principle which is the secret of the ingrained 
cynicism of our own time, and which produces the curious Ricardian 
phenomenon of the man of business who goes on Sunday to the 
church with the regularity of the village blacksmith, there to renounce 
and abjure before his God the line of conduct which he intends to 
pursue with all his might during the following week. The inland sea 
of cultivation has now spread into the wilderness so far that at its 
margin the return to a man’s labor for a year is only £500. But as 
there is always a flood tide in that sea, caused by the incessant increase 
of population, the margin will not stop there: it will at last encroach 
upon every acre of cultivable land, rising to the snow line on the 
mountains and falling to the coast of the actual salt water sea, but 
always reaching the barrenest places last of all, because the cultivators 
are still, as ever, on the make, and will not break bad land when 
better is to be had. But suppose that now, at last, the uttermost belt 
of free land is reached, and that upon it the yield to a man’s year’s 
labor is only £100. Clearly now the rent of Adam’s primeval patch 
has risen to £900, since that is the excess of its produce over what is 
by this time all that is left to be had rent free. But Adam has yielded 
up his iand for £500 a year toatenant. It is this tenant accordingly 
who now offers Adam’s patch for £900 a year to the new comer, who 
of course loses nothing by accepting the offer, since it leaves him the 
£100 a year with which he must be content anyhow. Accordingly he 
labors on Adam’s land; raises £1,000 a year from it; keeps £100; 
and pays £900 to Adam’s tenant, who pays £500 to Adam, keeping 
£400 for himself, and thus also becoming an idle gentleman, though 
with a somewhat smaller income than the man of older family. It 
has, in fact, come to this, that the private property in Adam’s land is 
divided between three men, the first doing none of the work and get- 
ting half the produce; the second doing none of the work and getting 
two fifths of the produce; and the third doing all the work and getting 
only one tenth of the produce. Incidentally also, the moralist who 
is sure to have been prating somewhere about private property leading 
to the encouragement of industry, the establishment of a healthy 
incentive, and the distribution of wealth according to exertion, is 
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exposed as a futile purblind person, starting a priori from blank 
ignorance, and proceeding deductively to mere contradiction and 
patent folly. 

All this, however, is a mere trifle compared to the sequel. 
When the inland sea has risen to its confines—when there is nothing 
but a strip of sand round the coast between the furrow and the wave 
—when the very waves themselves are cultivated by fisherfolk—when 
the pastures and timber forests have touched the snow line—when, in 
short, the land is all private property, yet every man is a proprietor, 
though it may be only of a tenant right. He enjoys fixity of tenure 
at what is called a fair rent: that is, he fares as well as he could on land 
wholly his own. All the rent is economic rent: the landlord cannot 
raise it nor the tenant lower it: it is fixed naturally by the difference 
between the fertility of the land for which it is paid and that of the 
worst land in the country. Compared with the world as we know it, 
such a state of things is freedom and happiness. 

But at this point there appears in this land a man in a strange 
plight—one who wanders from snow line to sea coast in search of land, 
and finds none that is not the property of some one else. Private 
property had forgotten this man. On the roads he is a vagrant: off 
them he is a trespasser: he is the first disinherited son of Adam, the 
first Proletarian, one in whose seed all the generations of the earth 
shall yet be blest, but who is himself for the present foodless, home- 
less, shiftless, superfluous, and everything that turns a man into a 
tramp or a thrall. Yet he is still a man, with brain and muscle, able 
to devise and execute, able to deal with Mother Earth if only he could 
get access to her. But how to get that access! Necessity is the 
mother of invention. It may be that this second Adam, the first father 
of the great Proletariat, has one of those scarce brains which are not 
the least of Nature’s capricious gifts. If the fertile field yields rent, 
why not the fertile brain? Here is the first Adam’s patch still yield- 
ing its £1,000 a year to the labor of the tenant who, as we have seen, 
has to pay £900 away in rent. How if the Proletarian were boldly to 
bid £1,000 a year to that man for the property? Apparently the 
result would be the starvation of the Proletarian, since he would have 
to part with all the produce. But what if the Proletarian can contrive 
—invent—anticipate a new want, turn the land to some hitherto 
undreamt-of use, and wrest £1,500 a year from the soil and site that 
only yielded £1,000 before. If he can do this, he can pay the full 
£1,000 rent, and have an income of £500 left for himself. This is his 
profit—the rent of his ability—the excess of its produce over that of 
ordinary stupidity. Here then is the opportunity of the cunning 
Proletarian, the hero of that modern Plutarch, Mr. Samuel Smiles. 
Truly, as Napoleon said, the career is open tothe talented. But alas! 
the social question is no more a question of the fate of the talented 
than of the idiotic. In due replenishment of the earth there comes 
another Proletarian who is no cleverer than other men, and can do as 
much, but not more than they. For him there is no rent of ability. 
How then is he to get a tenant right? Let ussee. It is certain that 
by this time not only will the new devices of the renter of ability 
have been copied by people incapable of inventing them ; but division 
of labor, the use of tools and money, and the economies of civilization 
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will have greatly increased man’s power of extracting wealth from 
Nature. All this increase will be so much gain to the holder of the 
tenant right, since his rent is a fixed payment out of the produce of 
his land, and the balance is his own. Therefore an addition to the 
produce not foreseen by the landlord enriches the tenant. So that it 
may well be that the produce of land onthe margin of cultivation, 
which, as we have seen, fixes the produce left to the cultivators 
throughout the whole area, may rise considerably. Suppose the 
yield to have doubled; then our old friends who paid £900 rent and 
kept £100 for themselves, have now, though they still pay £900 rent, 
£1,100 for themselves, the total produce having risen to £2,000. Now 
here is an opportunity for our Proletarian who is not clever. He can 
very well offer to cultivate the land subject to a payment of, for 
instance, £1,600 a year, leaving himself £400 a year. This will 
enable the last holder of the tenant right to retire as an idle gentle- 
man receiving a net income of £700 a year, and a gross income of 
£1,600, out of which he pays £900 a year rent to a landlord who 
again pays to tbe head landlord £500. But it is to be marked that 
this £700 a year net is not economic rent. It is not the difference 
between the best and the worst land. It has nothing to do with the 
margin of cultivation. It is a payment for the privilege of using land 
at all—for access to that which is now a close monopoly; and its 
amount is now regulated, not by what the purchaser could do for 
himself on land of his own at the margin, but simply by the land- 
holder’s eagerness to be idle on the one hand, and the proletarian’s 
need of subsistence on the other. In current economic terms the price 
is regulated by supply and demand. As the demand for land intensi- 
fies by the advent of fresh proletarians, the price goes up; and the 
bargains are made more stringent. Tenant rights, instead of being 
granted in perpetuity and so securing for ever to the tenant the 
increase due to unforeseen improvements in production, are granted 
on leases for finite terms, at the expiration of which the landlord can 
revise the terms or eject the tenant. The payments rise until the 
Griginal head rents and quit rents appear insignificant in comparison 
with the incomes reaped by the intermediate tenant right holders or 
middlemen. Sooner or later the price of tenant right will rise so high 
that the actual cultivator will get no more of the produce than 
suffices him for subsistence. At that point there is an end of sublet- 
ting tenant rights. The absorption by the land of the proletarians as 
tenants paying more than the economic rent stops. 

And now, what is the next proletarian todo? For all his fore- 
runners we have found a way of escape: for him there seems none. 
The board is at the door, inscribed “Only standing room left”; and 
it might well bear the more poetic legend, Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch? 
entrate. This man, born a proletarian, must die a proletarian, and leave 
his destitution as an only inheritance to his son. It is not yet clear that 
there is ten days life in him ; for whence is his subsistence to come if 
he cannot get at theland? Food he must have, and clothing; and both 
promptly. There is food in the market, and clothing too; but it is not 
to be had for nothing: hard money must be paid for it, and paid on 
the nail too; for he who has no property gets no credit. Money then 
is a necessity of life; and money can only be procured by selling 
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commodities. This presents no difficulty to the cultivators of the land, 
who can raise commodities by their labor; but the proletarian, being 
landless, has neither commodities nor means of producing them. Sell 
something he must; and yet he has nothing to sell—except himself. 
The idea seems a desperate one ; but it proves quite easy to carry out. 
The tenant cultivators of the land have not strength enough or time 
enough to exhaust the productive capacity of their holdings. If they 
could buy men in the market for less than these men’s labor would 
add to the produce, then the purchase of such men would be a sheer 
gain. It would indeed be only a purchase in form; for the men 
would literally cost nothing, since they would produce their own price 
with a surplus for the buyer. Never in the history of buying and 
selling was there so splendid a bargain for buyers as this. Aladdin’s 
uncle’s offer of new lamps for old ones was in comparison a mere 
catchpenny. Accordingly, the proletarian no sooner offers himself 
than he finds a rush of bidders for him, each striving to get the better 
of the others by offering to give him more and more of the produce of 
his labor, and to content themselves with less and less surplus. But 
even the highest bidder must have some surplus or he will not buy. 
The proletarian, in accepting the highest bid, sells himself openly into 
bondage. He is not the first man who has done so; for it is evident 
that his forerunners, the purchasers of tenant right, had been enslaved 
by the proprietors who lived on the rents paid by them. But now all 
the disguise falls off: the proletarian renounces not only the fruit of 
his labor, but also his right to think for himself and to direct his 
industry as he pleases. The economic change is merely formal: the 
moral change is enormous. And soon this rew direct traffic in men 
overspreads the whole market, and takes the place formerly held by 
the traffic in tenant rights. In order to understand the economic con- 
ditions of this traffic, it is necessary to undertake an analysis of the 
exchange of commodities in general, since labor power is now in the 
market on the same footing as any other ware exposed there for sale. 

It is evident that the custom of exchange will arise in the first 
instance as soon as men give up providing each for his own needs by 
his own labor. A man who makes his own tables and chairs, his own 
poker and kettle, his own bread and butter, and his own house and 
clothes, is jack of all trades and master of none. He finds that he 
would get on much faster if he stuck to making tables and chairs, 
and exchanged them with the smith for a poker and kettle, with the 
baker and dairyman for bread aud butter, and with the builder and 
tailor for a house and clothes. In doing this, he finds that his tables 
and chairs are worth so much—that they have an exchange value, as 
it is called. Asa matter of general convenience, some suitable com- 
modity is set up to measure this value. We set up gold, which, in 
this particular use of it, is called money. The chairmaker finds how 
much money his chairs are worth, and exchanges them for it. The 
blacksmith finds out how much money his pokers are worth, and 
exchanges them for it. Thus, by employing money as a go-between, 
chairmakers can get pokers in exchange for their chairs, and the 
blacksmith chairs for their pokers. This 1s the mechanism of exchange ; 
and once the values of the commodities are ascertained it works simply 
enough. But it isa mere mechanism, and does not fix the values or 
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explain them. And the attempt to discover what does fix them is 
beset with apparent contradictions which block up the right path, and 
with seductive coincidences which make the wrong one seem the more 
promising. It is evident from the first that the exchange value of 
anything depends on its utility, since no mortal exertion can make a 
useless thing exchangeable. And yet fresh air and sunlight, which 
are so useful as to be quite indispensable, have no exchange value; 
whilst a meteoric stone, shot free of charge from the firmament into 
the back garden, has a considerable exchange value, although it is an 
eminently dispensable curiosity. But it is found that this somehow 
depends on the fact that fresh air is plenty and meteoric stones scarce. 
If by any means the supply of fresh air could be steadily diminished, 
and the supply of meteoric stones, by celestial cannonade or otherwise, 
steadily increased, the fresh air would presently acquire an exchange 
value which would gradually rise, whilst the exchange value of the 
meteoric stones would gradually fall, until at last fresh air would be 
supplied through a meter and charged for like gas, and meteoric 
stones would be as unsaleable as ordinary pebbles. The exchange 
value, in fact, decreases with the supply. This is due to the fact that 
the supply decreases in utility as it goes on, because when people have 
had some of a commodity, they are partly satisfied, and do not value 
the rest so much. The usefulness of a pound of bread to a man 
depends on whether he has already eaten some. Every man wants 
a certain number of pounds of bread per week: no man wants much 
more; and if more is offered he will not give much for it— 
perhaps not anything. One umbrella is very useful: a second 
umbrella is a luxury: a third is mere lumber. Similarly, the curator 
of a museum wants a moderate collection of meteoric stones, but he 
does not want a cartload of them. Now the exchange value is fixed 
by the utility, not of the most useful, but of the least useful part of 
the stock. Why this is so can readily be made obvious by an illustra- 
tion. If the stock of umbrellas in the market is sufficient large to 
provide two for each umbrella carrier in the community, then, since a 
second umbrella is not so useful as the first, the doctrinaire course would 
be to ticket half the umbrellas at, say, fifteen shillings, and the other 
half at eight and sixpence. Unfortunately, no man will give fifteen 
shillings for an article which he can get for eight and sixpence; and 
when the public came to buy, they would buy up all the eight and six- 
penny umbrellas. Each person being thus supplied with an umbrella, 
the remainder of the stock, though marked fifteen shillings, would be 
in the position of second umbrellas, only worth eight and sixpence. 
Practically, then, the exchange value of the least useful part of 
the supply fixes the exchange value of all the rest. Technically, 
this is called ‘“‘the law of indifference’. And since the least useful 
part of the supply is generally that which is last produced, its utility 
is called the final utility of the commodity. The utility of the first or 
most useful part of the supply is called the total utility. If there 
were only one umbrella in the world, the exchange value of its total 
utility would be what the most delicate person would pay for it ona 
very wet day sooner than go without it. But practically, thanks to 
the law of indifference, the most delicate person pays no more than 
the most robust: that is, both pay alike the exchange value of the 
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utility of the last umbrella produced—or of the final utility of the 
whole stock of umbrellas. These terms—law of indifference, total 
utility, and final utility—though admirably expressive and intelligible 
when you know beforehand exactly what they mean, are, taken by 
themselves, dead failures in point of lucidity and suggestive- 
ness. Some economists, applying our old metaphor of the spreading 
pool of production, call final utility ‘‘ marginal utility”. Either will 
serve our present purpose, as I do not intend to use the terms again. 
The main point to be grasped is, that however useful any commodity 
may be, its exchange value can be run down to nothing by increasing 
the supply until there is more of it than is wanted. The excess being 
useless and valueless, is to be had for nothing; and nobody will pay 
anything for a commodity as long as plenty of it is to be had for 
nothing. This is why air and other indispensable things have no 
exchange value, whilst scarce trinkets fetch immense prices. 

These, then, are the conditions which confront man as a producer 
and exchanger. If he produces a useless thing, his labor will be 
wholly in vain: he will get nothing for it. If he produces a useful 
thing, the price he will get for it will depend on how much of it there 
is for sale already. If he increases the supply by producing more than 
is sufficient to replace the current consumption, he inevitably lowers 
the value of the whole. It therefore behoves him to be wary in 
choosing his occupation as well as industrious in pursuing it. His 
choice will naturally fall on the production of those commodities whose 
value stands highest relatively to the labor required to produce them 
—which fetch the highest price in proportion to their cost, in fact. 
Suppose, for example, that a maker of musical instruments found that 
it cost him exactly as much to make a harp as to make a pianoforte, 
but that harps were going out of fashion and pianofortes coming in. 
Soon there would be more harps than were wanted, and fewer 
pianofortes: consequently the value of harps would fall, and that of 
pianofortes rise. Since the labor cost of both would be the same, he 
would immediate devote all his labor to pianoforte making; and other 
manufacturers would do the same, until the increase of supply brought 
down the value of pianofortes to the point to which the value of harps 
would have risen by the diminished supply. Possibly fashion then 
might veer from pianofortes to American organs, in which case he 
would make less pianofortes and more American organs. When these, 
too, had increased sufficiently, the exertions of the Salvation Army 
might create such a demand for tambourines as to make them worth 
four times their cost of production, in which case there would be 
instantly a furious concentration of the instrument-making energy on 
the manufacture of tambourines; and this concentration would last 
until the supply had brought down the profit to less than might be 
gained by gratifying the public craving for trombones. Profit is here 
used colloquially, as you will have perceived, to denote merely the 
excess of the value of an article over its cost. But at last, as piano- 
fortes were cheapened until they were no more profitable than harps ; 
then American organs until they were no more profitable than pianos; 
and then tambourines until they were level with American organs ; 80 
eventually trombones will pay no better than tambourines; and a 
general level of profit will be attained, indicating the proportion in 
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which the instruments are wanted by the public. But to skim off even 
this level of profit, more of the instruments may be produced in the 
ascertained proportion until the price falls to the cost of production, 
when there will be virtually no profit. Here the production will be 
decisively checked, since a further supply would produce only a loss ; 
and men can lose money, without the trouble of producing com- 
modities, by the simple process of throwing it out of window. 

What occurred with the musical instruments in our illustration 
occurs with the whole mass of manufactured commodities. The com- 
modities which are scarce, and therefore relatively high in value, 
tempt us to produce them until the increase of the supply reduces 
their value to a point at which there is no more pro‘it to be made out 
of them than out of other commodities. The general level of profit 
thus attained is further exploited until the general increase brings 
down the price of all commodities to their cost of production, the 
equivalent of which is sometimes called their normal value. And here 
8. glance back to our analysis of the spread of cultivation, and its 
result in the phenomenon of rent, suggests the question: What does 
the cost of production of a commodity mean? We have seen that, 
owing to the differences in fertility and advantage of situation between 
one piece of land and another, cost of production varies from district to- 
district, being highest at the margin of cultivation. But we have also 
seen how the landlord skims off as economic rent all the advantage 
gained by the cultivators of superior soils and sites. Consequently, 
the addition of the landlord’s rent to the expenses of production brings 
them up even on the best land to the level of those incurred on the 
worst. Cost of production then, means cost of production on the 
margin of cultivation; and it is equalized to all producers, since what 
they may save in labor per commodity is counterbalanced by the 
greater mass of commodities they must produce in order to bring in 
the rent. It is only bya thorough grasp of this levelling-down action 
that we can detect the trick by which the ordinary economist tries to 
cheat us into accepting the private property system as practically just. 
He first shews that economic rent does not enter into the cost of 
production on the margin of cultivation. Then he shews that it is the 
cost of production on the margin of cultivation that determines the 
price of a commodity. Therefore, he argues, first, that rent does not 
enter into price; and second, that commodities tend to exchange in 
proportion to their cost of production, the implication being that the 
landlords cost the community nothing, and that commodities exchange 
in exact proportion to the labor they cost. This trivially ingenious 
way of being disingenuous is officially taught as political economy in 
our schools to this day. It will be seen at once that it is completely 
misleading. So far from commodities exchanging, or tending to 
exchange, according to the labor expended in their production, com- 
modities produced well within the margin of cultivation will fetch as 
high a price as commodities produced at the margin with much greater 
labor. So far from the ground landlord costing nothing, he costs all 
the difference between the two. 

This, however, is not the goal of our analysis of value. Leaving 
the political economists aside, let us return to the discovery that the 
power of Man over the value of commodities consists solely in his 
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power of regulating their supply. Men are constantly trying to 
manipulate supply for their own advantage. Gigantic conspiracies 
have been entered into to forestall the world’s wheat and cotton 
harvests so as to force their value to the highest possible point. 
Cargoes of East Indian spices have been destroyed by the Dutch; 
and cargoes of fish are now destroyed in the Thames, to maintain 
prices by limiting supply. All rings, trusts, corners, combinations, 
monopolies, and trade secrets have the same object. Production and 
the development of the social instincts are alike hindered by each 
man’s consciousness that the more he damages the community the 
more he benefits himself, the justification, of course, being that 
when every man has benefited himself at the expense of the com- 
munity, the community will benefit by every man in it being bene- 
fitted. From one thing the community is safe. There will be no 
permanent conspiracies to reduce values by increasing supply. All 
men will cease producing when the value of their product falls below 
its cost of production, whether in labor or in labor plus rent. No man 
will keep on producing bread until it will fetch nothing, like the 
sunlight, or until it becomes a nuisance, like the rain last summer. 
So far, our minds are at ease as to the excessive increase of commodi- 
ties voluntarily produced by the labor of man. 

I now ask you to pick up the dropped subject of the spread of 
cultivation. We had got as far as the appearance in the market of a 
new commodity—of the proletarian man compelled to live by the sale 
of himself! In order to realize at once the latent horror of this, you 
have only to apply our investigation of value, with its inevitable law 
that only by restricting the supply of a commodity can its value be 
kept from descending finally to zero. The commodity which the 
proletarian sells is one over the production of which he has practically 
no control. He is himself driven to produce it by an irresistible im- 
pulse. It was the increase of population that spread cultivation 
and civilization from the centre to the snowline, and at last forced men 
to sell themselves to the lords of the soil: it is the same force that 
continues to multiply men until their exchange value falls slowly and 
surely until it disappears altogether—until even black chattel slaves 
are released as not worth keeping in a land where men of all colors 
are to be had for nothing. This is the condition of our English 
laborers to-day: they are no longer even dirt cheap: they are value- 
less and can be had for nothing. The proof is the existence of the 
unemployed, who can find no purchasers. By the law of indifference, 
nobody will buy men at a price when he can obtain equally serviceable 
men for nothing. What then is the explanation of the wages given 
to those who are in employment, and who certainly do not work for 
nothing? The matter is deplorably simple. Suppose that horses 
multiplied in England in such quantities that they were to be had for 
the asking, like kittens condemned to the bucket. You would still 
have to feed your horse—feed him and lodge him well if you used 
him as a smart hunter—feed him and lodge him wretchedly if you 
only used him asa drudge. But this cost of keeping does not mean 
that the horse has an exchange value. If you got him for nothing 
in the first instance: if no one will give you anything for him when 
you are done with him, he is worth nothing, in spite of the cost of his 
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keep. That is just the case of the proletariat to-day. Their wage is 
not the price of themselves; for they are worth nothing: it is only 

their keep. For bare subsistence wages you can get as much labor as 

you want and do what you please with it without even much regard to 

the criminal law, which is sure to be interpreted by a proprietary-class 

judge in your favor. If you give your footman a better allowance 

than your wretched hewer of matchwood, it is for the same reason 

that you give your hunter beans and a clean stall instead of chopped 
straw and a sty. 

At this stage, the acquisition of labor becomes a mere question of 
provender. Ifa railway is required, all that is necessary is to provide 
subsistence for a sufficient number of laborers to construct it. If, for 
example, the railway requires the labor of a thousand men for five 
years, the cost to the proprietors of the site is the subsistence of a 
thousand men for five years. This subsistence is technically called 
capital. It is provided for by the proprietors not consuming the 
whole excess over wages of the produce of the labor of their other 
wage workers, but setting aside enough for the subsistence of the 
railway makers. In this way capital is said to be the result of 
saving, or, as one ingenious apologist neatly put it, the reward of 
abstinence, a gleam of humor which still enlivens treatises on capital. 
At the end of the five years, the railway becomes the property of the 
capitalists; and the railway makers fall back into the labor market 
as helpless as they were before. Sometimes the proprietors call the 
completed railway their capital; but this is merely a figure of speech. 
Capital is simply spare subsistence. Its market value falls with the 
increase of population, whereas the market value of the railway rises 
with it. If any gentleman present cares to make the experiment of 
asking the proprietors of the London and North Western Railway 
to accept as full compensation for their complete expropriation, the 
capital which it would require to make the railway anew, their 
amazement at his audacity will at once make him feel the difference 
between a railway and capital. Colloquially, one property with a farm 
on it is said to be land yielding rent, and another, with a railway on 
it, is called capital yielding interest; but economically there is no 
distinction between them when they once become sources of revenue. 
This would be quite clearly seen if costly enterprises like railways 
could be undertaken by a single landlord on his own land out of his 
-own surplus wealth. It is the necessity of combining a number of 
possessors of surplus wealth, and devising a financial machinery for 
apportioning their shares in the produce to their shares in the capital 
contributed, that modifies the terminology and external aspect of the 
exploitation. But the modification is not an alteration: shareholder 
and landlord live alike ou the produce extracted from their property 
by the labor of the proletariat. 

The introduction of the capitalistic system is a sign that the 
exploitation of the laborer toiling for a bare subsistence wage has 
become one of the chief arts of life among the holders of tenant rights. 
It also produces a delusive promise of endless employment which 
blinds the proletariat to those disastrous consequences of rapid multi- 
plication which are obvious to the small cultivator and peasant pro- 
prietor. But indeed the more you degrade the worker and rob him 
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of all artistic enjoyment in life, the more you will throw him back, 
reckless, on the one pleasure left to him—the gratification of his 
instinct for producing fresh supplies of men. You will applaud 
this instinct as divine until at last the excessive supply becomes a 
nuisance: there comes'a plague of men; and you ‘suddenly discover 
that the instinct is diabolic, and set up a cry of “‘ over population ”. 


But your slaves are beyond caring for your cries: they breed like. 


rabbits; and their poverty breeds filth, ugliness, dishonesty, disease, 
obscenity, drunkenness, and murder. In the midst of the riches 
which their labor piles up for you, their misery rises up too and stifles 
you. You withdraw in disgust to the other end of the town from 
them ; you appoint special carriages on your railways and special 
seats in your churches and theatres for them ; you set your life apart 
from theirs by every class barrier you can devise ; and yet they swarm 
about you still: your face gets stamped with your habitual loathing 
and suspicion of them: your ears get so filled with the language of 
the vilest of them that you break into it when you lose your self- 
control: they poison your life as remorselessly as you have sacrificed 
theirs heartlessly. You begin to believe intensely in the devil. Then 
comes the terror of their revolting, the drilling and arming of bodies 
of them to keep down the rest, the prison, the hospital, paroxysms of 
frantic coercion, followed by paroxysms of frantic charity. And in 
the meantime, the population continues to increase ! 

It is sometimes said that during this grotesquely hideous march of 
civilization from bad to worse, wealth is increasing side by side with 
misery. Such a thing is eternally impossible: wealth is steadily 
decreasing with the spread of poverty. But riches are increasing, 
which is quite another thing. The total of the exchange values 
realized in the country annually are increasing perhaps by leaps and 
bounds. But the accumulation of riches, and consequently of an 
excessive purchasing power, in the hands of a class, soon satiates that 
class with socially useful wealth, and sets them offering a price for 
luxuries. The momenta price is to be had for a luxury, it acquires 
exchange value, and lator is employed to produce it. A New York 
lady, for instance, having a nature of exquisite sensibility, orders an 


elegant rosewood and silver coffin, upholstered in pink satin, for her: 


dead dog. It is made; and meanwhile a live child is prowling bare- 
footed and hunger-stunted in the frozen gutter outside. The exchange- 
value of the coffin is counted as part of the national wealth; but a 
nation which cannot afford food and clothing for its children cannot 
be allowed to pass as wealthy because it has provided a pretty coffin 
for a dead dog. Exchange value itself, in fact, has become bedevilled 
like everything else, and represents, no longer utility, but the cravings 
of lust, folly, vanity, gluttony, and madness, technically described by 
genteel economists as “‘effective demand”. Luxuries are not social 
wealth: the machinery for producing them is not social wealth: labor 
skilled only to manufacture them is not socially useful labor: the 
men, women, and children who make a living by producing them are 
no more self-supporting than the idle rich for whose amusement they 
are kept at work. It is the habit of counting as wealth the exchange 


values involved in these transactions that makes us fancy that the- 
poor are starving in the midst of plenty. They are starving in the- 
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midst of plenty of jewels, velvets, laces, opera stalls, and racehorses; but 
not in the midst of plenty of food. In the things that are wanted for 
the welfare of the people we are abjectly poor; and England’s social 
policy to-day may be likened to the domestic policy of those adventuresses 
who leave their children half-clothed and half-fed in order to keep a 
-carriage and deal with a fashionable dressmaker. But it is quite true 
that whilst wealth and welfare are decreasing, productive power is 
increasing; and nothing but the perversion of this power to the 
production of socially useless commodities prevents the apparent 
wealth from becoming real. The purchasing power that commands 
luxuries in the hands of the rich, would command true wealth 
in the hands of the poor. But private property steadily heaps the 
purchasing power upon the few rich and withdraws it from the 
many poor. So that, in the end, the subject of the one boast that 
private property can make—the great accumulation of so-called 
‘‘ wealth” which it points so proudly to as the result of its power to 
scourge men and women daily to prolonged and intense toil, turns out 
to be amere simulacrum. With all its energy, its Smilesian ‘ self- 
help”, its merchant-princely enterprise, its ferocious sweating and 
slave-driving, its prodigality of blood, sweat and tears, it has heaped 
up, over and above the pittance of its slaves, nothing but poison and 
mischief. 

This, then, is the economic analysis which convicts private pro- 
perty of being unjust even from the beginning, and utterly impossible 
as a final solution of even the individualist aspect of the problem of 
adjusting the share of the worker in the distribution of wealth to the 
labor incurred by him in its production. All attempts yet made to 
construct true societies upon it have failed: the nearest things to 
societies so achieved have been civilizations, which have rotted into 
mere centres of vice and luxury, and eventually been swept away by 
uncivilized races. That our own civilization is already in an advanced 
stage of rottenness may be taken as statistically proved. That further 
decay instead of improvement must ensue if the institution of private 
property be maintained, is economically certain. Already the mainten- 
ance of private property in its integrity has proved impossible. 
Although the safety valve of emigration has been furiously at work 
during this century, yet the pressure of population has forced us to 
begin the restitution to the people of the sums taken from them by 
the ground landlords, holders of tenant right, and capitalists, by the 
imposition of an income tax, and by compelling them to establish out 
of their revenues a national system of education, besides imposing 
restrictions—though as yet only of the forcible-feeble sort—on their 
terrible power of abusing the wage contract. This, however, has been 
dealt with in Mr. Sidney Webb’s paper on ‘‘ The Historical Aspect of 
Socialism’. I should not touch upon it at all, were it not that experi- 
ence has lately convinced all economists that no exercise in abstract 
economics, however closely deduced, is to be trusted unless it can be 
experimentally verified by tracing its expression in history. Now it 
is true that the process which I have presented to you as a direct 
development of private property between free exchangers is one 
that has in the history of the old world only taken place indirectly and 
tortuously in the course of a struggle with political and religious 
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institutions and survivals quite antagonistic to it. It is true that 
cultivation did not begin in Western Europe with the solitary emigrant 
pre-empting his private property, but with the tribal communes in 
‘which arose subsequently the assertion of the right of the individual 
to private judgment and private action against the tyranny of primitive 
society. It is true that cultivation has not proceeded by logical steps 
from good land to less good ; from less good to bad; and from bad to 
worse: the exploration of new countries and new regions, and the 
discovery of new uses for old products, has often made the margin of 
cultivation more fruitful than the centre, and for the moment 
(whilst the centre was shifting to the margin) turned the whole 
movement of rent and wages directly counter to the economic theory. 
Nor is it true that, taking the world as one country, cultivation has 
yet spread from the snowline to the water’s edge. There is free land 
still for the poorest East End match-box maker, if she could get there, 
reclaim the wilderness there, speak the language there, stand the 
climate there, and be fed, clothed, and housed there whilst she 
cleared her farm; learned how to cultivate it; and waited for the 
harvest. Economists have been found unpractical enough to hold 
that this alternative really secures her independence; but I shall 
not waste time in dealing with that. Practically, if there is no free 
land in England, the economic analysis holds good of England, in 
spite of Siberia, Central Africa, and the Wild West. Again, it is not 
immediately true that men are governed in production solely by a 
determination to realize the maximum of exchange value. The 
impulse to production often takes specific direction in the first 
instance; and a man will insist on producing pictures or plays 
although he might gain more money by producing boots or bracelets. 
But, his specific impulse once gratified, he will make as much money 
as he can. He will sell his picture or play for a hundred pounds 
rather than for fifty. In short, though there is no such person as the 
celebrated ‘‘ economic man’’, man being wilful rather than ration- 
alistic, yet when the wilful man has had his way he will take what 
else he can get; and so he always does appear, finally if not primarily, 
as the economic man. On the whole, history, even in the Old World, 
goes the way traced by the economist. In the New World the cor- 
respondence is literally exact. The United States and the Colonies have 
been peopled by fugitives from the full blown individualism of Western 
_Europe, pre-empting private property precisely as we have assumed 
this evening in our investigation of the conditions of cultivation. The 
economic relations of these persons have not since assumed any of the 
old political disguises. Yet there, in confirmation of the validity of 
our analysis, we see all the evils of our old civilizations growing up; 
and though with them the end is not yet, still it is from them to us 
.that the great recent revival of the cry for the nationalization of the 
land has come, articulated by a man who had seen the whole tragedy 
of private property hurried through its acts with unprecedented speed 
in the mushroom cities of America. 

And now, in what way can this analysis of the economic action 
of Individualism be taken as the economic basis of Socialism ? Clearly 
as a discovery, in the private appropriation of land, of the source 

_of those unjust privileges against which Socialism is aimed. This 
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is practically a discovery that public property in land is the economie 
basis of Socialism. But this does not involve at present a literal 
restoration of the land to the people. The land is at present in the 
hands of the people: its proprietors are for the most part absentees. 
The modern form of private property is simply a legal claim to take 
a share of the produce of the national industry year by year without 
working for it. It refers to no special part or form of that produce; 
and in process of consumption it is absolutely undistinguishable from 
earnings, so that the majority of persons, accustomed to call the 
commodities which form the income of the proprietor his private 
property, and seeing no difference between them and the commodities 
which form the income of a worker, extend the term private property 
to the worker’s subsistence also, and can only conceive an attack on 
private property as an attempt to empower everybody to rob every- 
body else all round. But the income of a private proprietor can be 
distinguished by the fact that he obtains it unconditionally and 
gratuitously by private right against the public to whose labor it is 
due. Socialism involves the discontinuance of the payment of these 
incomes, and the addition of the wealth so saved to incomes derived 
from labor. As we have seen, incomes derived from private property 
consist partly of economic rent; partly of pensions, also called rent, 
obtained by the subletting of tenant rights; and partly of a form of 
rent called interest obtained by special adaptations of land to produc- 
tion by the application of capital: all these being finally paid out of 
the difference between the produce of the worker’s labor and the 
price of that labor sold in the open market for wages, salary, fees, or 
profits. All of this, except economic rent, can be added directly to 
the incomes of the workers by simply discontinuing its exaction from 
them. Economic rent, arising as it does from variations of fertility 
or advantages of situation, must always be held as common or social 
wealth, and used, as the revenues raised by taxation are now used, 
for public purposes, except that under a socialist administration the 
expenses of international brigandage would probably dwindle, whilst 
those of national insurance and the provision of capital would certainly 
become of the first importance. 

The economic problem of Socialism is thus solved; and the political 
question of how the economic solution is to be practically applied 
does not come within the scope of this paper. But if we have got 
as far as an intellectual conviction that the source of our social misery is 
no eternal well-spring of confusion and evil, but simply an artificial 
system susceptible of almost infinite modification and readjustment— 
nay, of practical demolition and substitution at the will of Man, then 
a terrible weight will be lifted from the minds of all except those who 
are, whether avowedly to themselves or not, clinging to the present 
state of things from base motives. We have had in this century a 
stern series of lessons on the folly of believing anything for no better 
reason than that it is pleasant to believe it. It was pleasant to look 
round with a consciousness of possessing a thousand a year, and say, 
with Mr. Robert Browning, “All’s love; and all’s law”. It was 
pleasant to believe that the chance we were too lazy to take in this 
world would come back to us in another. It was pleasant to believe 
that a benevolent hand was guiding the steps of society ; overruling 
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all evil appearances for good; and making poverty here the earnest of 
a great blessedness and reward hereafter. It was pleasant to lose the 
sense of worldly inequality in the contemplation of our equality before 
‘God. Then came utilitarian questioning and scientific answering, and 
‘turned all this tranquil optimism into the blackest pessimism. Nature 
was shewn to us as “red in tooth and claw’’: if the guiding hand 
were indeed benevolent, then it could not be omnipotent—so that 
our trust in it was broken: if it were omnipotent, it could not be bene- 
volent—so that our love of it turned to fearand hatred. We had never 
admitted that the other world, which was to compensate for the sorrows 
of this, was open to horses and apes (though we had not on that account 
been any the more merciful to our horses); and now came Science 
and shewed us the corner of the pointed ear of the horse on 
our own heads, and presented the ape to us as our blood relation. 
No proof came of the existence of that other world and that benevo- 
lent power to which we had left the remedy of the atrocious wrongs 
of the poor: proof after proof came that what we called Nature knew 
and cared no more about our pains and pleasures, than we know or 
are about the tiny creatures that we crush underfoot as we walk 
through the fields. Instead of at once perceiving that this meant no 
more than that Nature was unmoral and indifferent, we relapsed into 
a gross form of devil worship, and conceived Nature as a remorse- 
lessly malignant power. Now this was no better than the old 
optimism, and infinitely gloomier. It kept man’s eyes still shut to the 
truth that there is no cruelty and selfishness outside man himself; and 
that his own active benevolence can combat and vanquish both. When 
the Socialist came forward as a meliorist on these lines, the old school 
of political economists, who could see no alternative to private property, 
put forward in proof of the powerlessness of benevolent action to 
arrest the deadly automatic production of poverty by the increase of 
population, the very analysis I have just presented. That view of the 
case exactly fitted in with the new ideas. It was Nature at it again— 
the struggle for existence—the remorseless extirpation of the weak— 
the survival of the fittest—in short, natural selection at work. Social- 
ism seemed too good to be true: it was passed by as merely the old 
optimism foolishly running its head against the stone wall of modern 
science. But Socialism now challenges individualism, scepticism, 
pessimism, worship of Nature personified as a devil, on their own 
ground of science. The science of the production and distribution 
of wealth is political economy. Socialism appeals to that science, 
and, turning on Individualism its own guns, routs it in incurable 
disaster. Henceforth the bitter cynic who still finds the world an 
eternal and unimprovable doghole, with the placid person of means 
who repeats the familiar misquotation ‘‘the poor ye shall have always 
with you”, lose their usurped place among the cultured, and pass over 
to the ranks of the ignorant, the shallow, and the superstitious. For 
the rest of us, since we were taught to revere current respectability in 
our unfortunate childhood, and since we found our childish hearts so 
hard and unregenerate that they rather secretly hated and rebelled 
against respectability in spite of that teaching, it is impossible to 
express the relief with which we discover that our hearts were all 
along right, and that the current respectability of to-day is nothing 
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but a huge inversion of righteous and scientific social order, weltering 
in dishonesty, uselessness, selfishness, wanton misery, and idiotic 
waste of magnificent opportunities for noble and happy living. It was 
terrible to feel that, and yet to fear that it could not be helped—that 
the poor must starve and make you feel ashamed of your dinner—that 
that they must shiver and make you feel ashamed of your warm 
overcoat. It is to the same economic analysis that we are indebted for 


the discovery that though the evil is enormously worse than we knew, 


yet it is not eternal—not even very long lived, if we only bestir 
ourselves to make an end of it. 








Review. 
By Joun M. Rosertson. 


— 


Leaves of Life. By E. Nessrr, author of ‘ Lays and Legends”. 
(London: Longmans.) 


Tus new volume of verse from the lady whose “‘ Lays and Legends” 
won a succcs destime less than two years ago, bears in its motto, 
from Omar Khayyam, a visage of sadness not necessarily implied 
in the title, and not wholly characteristic of the contents. The 
quatrain runs : 
‘* Whether at Naishapir or Babylon, 

Whether the cup with sweet or bitter run, 

The Wine of Life is oozing drop by drop, 

The Leaves of Life are falling one by one.” 
‘‘Lays and Legends: Second Series”, might, perhaps, sound a 
trifle more commonplace; but it would bea more accurate, as well 
as a more business-like, index to the nature of the volume. Though 
fitly marked by that feeling for the riddle of the painful earth, 
without which no one will ever do great things in poetry, the new 
volume is happily not a rhymed Book of Lamentations. It is a body 
of work as versatile as the ‘“‘ Lays and Legends”’, and on the whole 
distinctly stronger, showing, despite continued cultivation of the 
more popular orders of verse composition, advance alike in technique, 
in insight, and in originality. For those to whom verse is an agreee 
able vehicle for narrative—and the otherwise mysterious popularity 
of much modern work seems to prove that there fare many such— 
there is here adequate and various provision ;"as in the really 
striking and ethically important poem “ Earth and Heaven”, in 
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which the legend of Simeon Stylites and his mother receives a 
change of setting that recalls Browning’s sharply innovating version 
of “The Glove”; again in the Ouida-Browningesque narrative 
entitled ‘‘ Treason”’; in the rattling ‘‘ Ballad of Splendid Silence” 
in the touchingly sentimental ‘‘ Refugium Peccatorium’”’; and in the 
—well, the not so touchingly sentimental apologue of “The Lily 
and the Cross ”’. 

In thus pointing the way to the jam-cupboard for persons of a 
juvenile palate, the present writer holds himself set at liberty to 
protest that the jam tends to be deleterious to teeth and digestion, 
and that indulgence in it dulls the sense to finer flavors. Poets 
must needs be sentimental, since we are all inevitably sentimental 
in our particular way; but it is the poet’s business to keep his or 
her sentimentalism always on the move towards subtlety and towards 
science — science of life in the mass, as distinguished from the 
theatrical exhibition of the loose ends of the plot. The higher 
sentimentalism, in short, differs from the lower precisely in this, that 
it moves from what the lower moves ¢o, just as the rhetorical effects 
attractive to a crude taste are those which the developed taste above 
all shuns. To come to particulars, the ‘“‘Refugium Peccatorium ” 
is a story of a poor prostitute who is moved to a passion of penitence 
and yearning before an altar of ‘‘Our Lady” by a sermon, and who 
is found there next morning dead. 

‘* She does not weep now—does not breathe nor stir, 
The Maiden Mother has had pity on her,” 
as the poet tells after a long and detailed account of person, sermon, 
penitence, aspiration, and environment. Now, this is of course 
pathetic, but the pathos is factitious, like that of the tragedies 
imagined for themselves by melancholy schoolgirls; and all such 
factitious pathos becomes in the long run banal, gravitating to the 
limbo of ‘‘The Lost Chord” and “all disastrous things” of that 
order. Any such incident, if anything of the kind ever happened, 
should be treated tersely, and with the less show of the lachrymose 
because the simple picture of the scene needs no heightening for 
the seeing eye. Its message pierces deeper than the lachrymal 
gland; hence the unmeetness of an elaborate siege of the organ in 
question. ‘‘There’s aye an ingan in Dickens’s pathos”, said a com- 
patriot to me once; meaning, not that Dickens was not pathetic 
and sincere, but that his machinery for making the reader cry was 
disconcertingly apparent, and in any case superfluous. Some time 
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afterwards, that objector himself gradually died intellectually, as it 
‘were, before my own eyes; and if I thought any later Dickens 
would attempt to sentimentalise his tragedy, I could but gnash my 
teeth in revolt. Surely the ‘true pathos and sublime of human 
life” in art is to be reached by such noiseless sim~’ ity as that 
of Mr. W. E. Henley’s little poem, “Casualty”, in which the pang 
of a great woe is more briefly touched on than even the physical 
phenomenon of the broken carcase. 
‘*To his bed there came a woman, 
Stood and looked and sighed a little, 


And departed without speaking, 
As himself a few hours after. 


“*T was told it was his sweetheart : 
They were on the eve of marriage. 
She was quiet as a statue, 

But her lip was gray and writhen.” 

As regards the ‘‘Treason” story, again, the demurrer to factitious 
method must be made even more strongly. If the reader doubts 
whether there is enough of real tragedy in the world, in Russia 
or anywhere éise, let him read one of Dostoievsky’s naturalistic 
movels; and then let him read this vivaciously written poem, and 
ask whether the construction, however energetic and nervously 
imaginative, of such eminently non-natural Russian tragedy is a 
satistactory sort of occupation for a poetess who can write vivid 
and musical verse on genuine themes, as witnessed twenty times over 
by this very volume. Here there is, to my perhaps cynical taste, really 
mo pathos at all. A hero composed of Byron, Schiller, and sawdust, 
murders his friend’s pocccurantist wife in order to encourage the 
friend to prosecute the path of revolutionary duty: the friend 
inconsiderately goes mad instead; and the hero, Byronically self- 
conscious to the last, observes: 

‘¢ Then, if God there be, 
How he must laugh to think of me!” 
—a proposition which may meet with unexpected assent in many 
quarters. That, fortunately, 7s the last of him. Peace to his poetic 
dust—his sawdust. 

Of “ The Lily and the Cross”, which I am sure will have scores of 
admirers, I can scarcely trust myself to speak without Rabelaisian 
indecorum, not to say blasphemy; but of ‘“‘The Ballad of Splendid 
Silence” I would like to say seriously that, while the treatment is in 
any case artistically censurable as diffusely melodramatic, here again 
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the tragic being eviscerated into the tragic-picturesque for the sake of 
such tastes as cannot feel tragedy without being first excited to the 
feeling point; yet all the while the story strikes one as flatly incred- 
ible. It is to the effect that in the Hungarian insurrection of 1848, 
certain Austrian officers openly slew in succession, before the face of 
one Ferencz Renyi, Hungarian prisoner, his sister, his mother, and 
his sweetheart, in a vain attempt to make him yield military informa- 
tion: that the sister and mother died exhorting him to firmness; but 
that the sweetheart, his “lovely beloved”, as she is here unhappily 
styled, died cursing him; and that he thereupon went mad. I for 
one cannot believe that this story, circulated as it has been in the 
press, is true; and an unbelievable story can only be a tolerable 
subject for art treatment when belief is not really asked for, which 
it is here. 

But more than enough of detraction: these unsatisfying com- 
positions in the popular taste, though singly the most bulky, are quite 
outnumbered in the volume by the short, fortunate, felt poems to 
which a discerning reader will turn again and again, as to good 
music. And the successes are of a dozen kinds. There are felicities 
of subtle concetti, of fine description, of true, unforced pathos, of a 
pessimism as forceful as the narrative artifice above inveighed 
against is ineffectual, of lyric passion, of dexterous comedy, of a 
refined cynicism that never grows unlovely, rather leading to a finer 
grace, far from the plane of the popular sentimental. And where 
the key is almost avowedly sentimental, there is to be met with in 
these shorter pieces a charm of touch that quite conquers criticism, 
even where the execution is unequal, as in the poem ‘“‘ Among his 
Books’’, the transition to which from the story of Stylites leaves 
the reader as agreeably satisfied of the singer’s versatility as of 
her gift. It would not be easy to beat the finish of the bookman’s 
soliloquy : 

*¢ And so I keep your book—your flower—to show 
How much I care 


For the dear memory of what, you know, 
You never were.” 


But between this poem and “Earth and Heaven ” there is another, 
‘‘ Winter Violets”, just as penetrating in its way, and more nearly 
faultless in its phrasing, a finished and harmonious strain, telling 
with an intimate fullness of sensation the thoughts called up by a 
gift of violets to one sick in winter, and weary of the hot-house 
flowers that themselves seemed sick. 
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Not the best part of the book, it goes without saying, is the 
element of sincere Socialist propaganda that enters into this as 
into its author’s previous volume: propaganda is exclusive of the 
higher sort of art: yet even here, not only is the verse at times 


excellent up to its possibilities, but we once get a transition from 


argument to pure poetry. It is in a quasi-didactic piece entitled 
*“*A Defence” that we have this stanza: 
‘* For heart’s delight the singers bind 
The wreath of roses round the head, 
And will not loose it lest they find 
Time victor, and the roses dead. 
‘Man can but sing of what he knows— 
I saw the roses fresh and red!’ 
And so they sing the deathless rose, 
With withered roses garlanded.” 


The idea here so perfectly expressed has perhaps been hinted at 
before; but this surely deserves to be the classic version of it. 


In the ‘“‘Morning Song”, the ‘“‘ Evening Song’’, and the simply 
touching plaint, ‘‘The Dead Mother”, there is a quality that will 
reach most readers—a quality to which there are remarkable 
contrasts, or rather foils, in such pieces as ‘“‘A Year’s Comedy”; 
“The Mermaid”, a very fresh handling of the familiar theme 
suggested by the song; ‘‘ Bewitched’, a singular and striking study 
in abnormal psychology, which the readers of this magazine will 
remember as having appeared in its pages; ‘‘ At the Gate of Eden”, 
‘In a Nineteenth Century Eden”’, ‘Good Advice’, ‘‘ Love’s Economy”, 
‘An Appeal”, and ‘‘The Kiss”. These latter pieces powerfully 
reproduce the impression, forcibly enough made by ‘“‘E. Nesbit’s” 
previous volume, of an uncommon insight and originality in the 
treatment of the inexhaustible theme of the loves of men and women ; 
insight and originality such as it would be difficult to find in any 
modern English poetry save Mr. Browning’s, and not less genuine, 
one fancies, than his. ‘‘The Kiss” is perfect enough to quote; but 
it is just a little dizarre in its obscurity of mood, and doubtless the 
most secure successes are those which escape being bizarre. Such, in 
its way, it seems to me, is ‘‘ The Mermaid ”’, which is limpidly simple, 
and yet anything but commonplace : 

“*¢*Tf on some balmy summer night 
You rowed across the moon-path white, 
And saw the shiuing sea grow fair 


With silver scales and golden hair, 
What would you do?’ 
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‘I would be wise 
And shut my ears and shut my eyes, 
Lest I should leap into the tide 
To clasp the sea-maid as I died!’ 


‘ But if she charmed you till you gazed 
Deep in the sea-green eyes she raised, 
Would you not lift her to the boat, 

Let the oars drift, and moonwards float ?’ 


‘No, that could never, never be ! 
For sea-maids die who leave the sea, 
And no sweet maiden knows a charm 
Could make me work her any harm!’ 


‘But if you thus were strong tq flee 
From sweet spells woven of moon and sea, 
Are you quite sure that you would reach, 
Without one backward look, the beach ?’ 


*I might look back, my dear, and then 
Row back into the snare again: 
Or, if I safely get away, 
Regret it to my dying day!’” 


The entire ease of movement phrase and rhyme here—ease equal to 
Heine’s, with edge and point quite worthy of him—is one of various 
proofs the volume gives of progress made by the author in her 
craft within the past two years. Despite the continued and (so 
considered) not discreditable presence of what in painting of corres- 
ponding variety would be ranked as ‘pot-boiling’ work, the new 
book has the larger percentage of matter worth returning to, and 
thus reassuringly answers the query raised by the first, whether 
its promising author would successfully persist. Here there are 
well-nigh a score of poems that could hardly be better; and the 
critical reader knows what an average that is in a volume of not 
two hundred small pages. And the variety of success above alluded 
to must be kept in mind. It covers wide differences of metre: the 
two powerful sonnets ‘‘Night and Morning” (printed some time 
ago in this magazine), the other entitled ‘‘ Dead Leaves”, and the 
‘‘ Winter Violets”, are just as accomplished in their long deliberate 
cadences as the rippling lines last quoted; and between these tempos 
there is the charming music of such stanzas as those of ‘‘The Pixies’ 
Garden ” : 
‘** T rose and passed where hawthorns grow 
Beside the path where, glad and gay, 
I and my sweetheart used to go, 
By meadows wreathed with new-mown hay ; 


Through fields by moonlit dew made grey, 
I and my heart went, sad and slow. 
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I reached the garden where the hops 
Made fairy garlands everywhere ; 

From each tall pole a dream-wreath drops, 
And strong, keen scent fills all the air. 
I saw the pixies dancing there 

Their magic dance that never stops. 


Around the poles in circling rings 
From dawn of moon till dawn of day, 
With dewy cobwebs for their wings, 
They glide and gleam and swing and sway, 
And mortal lips may never say 
The song that every pixey sings. 


And rainbows day has never seen 
With unnamed colors make them fair ; 
Their feet are shod with Spring’s first green, 
Green gems of glow-worms deck their hair 
That floats upon the moonlit air, 
Like golden webs on silver sheen.” 
If one sought to cite quite the intellectually-strongest work in the 
volume, it would perhaps be the not quite luckily titled poem ‘Ina 
Nineteenth Century Eden”; but it is not the grasp shown in any one 
poem so much as the range of a round dozen that decisively testifies 
the capacity of this poetess. One’s most disrespectful sensations over 
the ‘“‘Treason” story and the diaphanous gospel of ‘‘ The Lily and the 
Cross’? cannot hinder one from the recognition that in the group of 
love poems above noted for praise there is a freshness and force of 
feeling and expression quite unsurpassed in revent verse of similar 
aim; and that some of it must be held to testify remarkable sympa- 
thetic faculty ina woman, as corresponding work would be held to 
testify it in a man. ‘‘Good Advice” and the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century 
Eden” for instance, are quite triumphant transcripts from the male. 
But over and above the love poems, there is in these pages a range of 
freshly-handled human interests which must needs to some extent be 
in touch with every reader—interests tender or mournful, here and 
there touched with a winning sentimentality (as distinguished alike 
from that of the commoner sort and from what we may crudely call 
masculine human science), that does not seem likely soon to lose 
fragrance. This holds good of a large number of the shorter pieces— 
as, in addition to a number cited, ‘‘ Christmas Roses”, ‘‘ Daffodils”, 
‘‘The Lover to his Lass’’, ‘‘Rondeau’’, “Summer ’’, ‘ Divorced’, 
and the “ City Clerk’s Christmas Dream”. Many readers, doubtless, 
will take satisfaction in the narrative poems, and extract even guidance 
and stimulus from such vigorous didactic compositions as ‘‘ Two Lives ” 
and ‘‘ The Message of the Dove’; but it must be by work of a closer 
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fibre and finer temper that the author’s reputation will be made per- 
manent. The more primitive forms of art tend to lose vogue; but a 
later generation, I take it, will find a persisting value in not a little of 
the verse under notice; as will haply those living readers who, read- 
ing it once and again, feel they will come back to it without disen- 
chantment. And doubtless all this will be ensured by more work to 
come from the same hand ; as there can be no hesitation about putting 


the verdict on this second collection in the shape of the tribute ‘Go 
up higher ”’. 








Realist once more. 
By Mary Rem. 


—_——~—____. 


In reading Mr. W. P. Frith’s paper “‘ Realism versus Sloppiness” in 
the November issue of the Magazine of Art, one cannot but feel 
that his protest is directed—not always logically—far more against 
the modern drift of the age, than against the excresences of 
that mis-named realism in painting, which, for want of generalising 
capacity expends itself in the elaboration of unimportant and trivial 
details, while the small and great truths of life and nature are entirely 
overlooked and neglected in the synthesis. For, after making the 
following sweeping and non-discriminating observation: ‘In these 
days when the artistic compass veers about, now to impressionism, 
which has its crazy advocates: now to realism which is scarcely less 
offensive ”, he proceeds a little further on to lay before us an example 
of the inevitabie snare of this realism he deplores, in terms with which 
most critical folk would agree, although they might possibly join 
issue with him as to the basis of their agreement. He says: “If the 
student desires further illustration’ (having given them a few similar 
to the following) ‘‘he has but to look at a picture painted in the pre- 
Raphaelite manner, and he will find details which are unimportant 
elaborated till they vie, in reality, with the natural objects—satins, 
velvets, and armor almost illusive—while the human being they 
clothe is destitute of the feeblest claim to reality; and as 
long as a living thing is more difficult to represent than an inani- 
mate one, and so long as flesh is more difficult to render than the 
leaves of a dock or the bark of a tree, these realistic attempts will only 
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prove examples of mis-directed industry.” But who—theoretically 
at all events—wishes to uphold this form of realism, which, when all 
is said, fails just at the point where ¢rue realism would have earned 
success by its right insistence on a central idea; by its realisation of 
the intellect and passion of the individual or of the type, over and 
above the technical perfection—a quite different and secondary matter 
—of the clothes and accessories belonging to these. On what other 
basis except that of a realistic or naturalistic one, we may ask, is the 
painter, the dramatist, or the novelist then going to characterise the 
life of to-day, with its unequal balance of beauty and ugliness, in 
things alike moral and physical? But without going to a ‘pre- 
Raphaelite” source, it is quite easy to see from some of Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s, and even Mr. Frith’s own pictures, that the texture of flesh, 
the modelling and drawing of sentient beings, can be imitated quite 
as effectively as any other form of matter in their pictures, and yet 
fail utterly to touch the spring of intellectual, sesthetic, or moral 
satisfaction, in the way that the work of some of the able and earnest 
realistic artists is capable of doing, though the number of these, it 
must be admitted, is small enough. Probably, however the conten- 
tion is one of words only, much depending on what is excluded or 
included under the much debated term of “ realism”. Is it only taken 
to mean a wilful selection of unpleasant episodes, sordid and ugly com- 
monplaces, as certainly many of the English painters following on 
mannerism may incline one to suppose; or that hap-hazard culling 
from nature, in which perchance some beauty or truth may be incor- 
porated, though only as a secondary idea; or is it that nobler form 
which owes its origin to the analytical and critical spirit of the age 
which permits experimentalism as an essential towards progress, and 
demands veracity in art even as in other processes of culture ? 

Years ago, two or three young English painters struck out a path 
in English art, which undoubtedly influenced it in this direction of 
veracity, just as did the work of the earnest pioneers of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement in the middle of the Century. And the work of 
two among the number—Fred Walker and his friend George Mason— 
seemed to speak out, to a certain extent, a part of the life of the 
English rustic population, in a way never before known in England; 
yet not with the depth of vision and biting humor which moved 
Hogarth, the founder of realism in English art, to paint the corrupt 
society in which he lived; still less with the deeper note of the great 
sympathetic French Masters Millet and Bastien Le Page, both peasant 
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painters, voicing the life of their class. But although neither Mason 
nor Walker specially connoted the discords of poverty, ignorance, and 
low mental development, in the measure of their rendering of country 
pastures, banks, and woods, with man at the plough or delving in his 
garden, and woman at her household tasks, yet their work was 
endowed with a loveliness of color and pathos of meaning; a 
naturalism and reticence, which gave strength; and it was besides 
wrought in such an earnest wise, that the sequence of youth and love, 
age, rest, and death, were marked out in sufficient strength across the 
woof of their canvas to convey a depth of meaning only to be found, 
so it seems to me, in the work of those who have probed beneath 
the surface of custom and conventionality, gaining thereby some 
kind of true insight into what lay below. But if these two 
men, sincere and artistic as they were, scarcely probed deeply 
enough into the stuff of life, neither, it must be admitted, have 
any others of our painters to any powerful degree, although the 
capacity of Millais and Herkomer once seemed to tend towards a 
grasp of the most virile kind, before the irresistible temptation of 
mere money-getting laid them in thrall. ‘But of course on the 
more specifically idealistic side, we have the profundity and abstract 
poetry of a Watts, with his ennobling allegorical ideal ; the romantic 
types of Burne Jones; the earnestness of Holman Hunt, which of 
late years seems unfortunately to have gone astray; and the 
passionate mysticism of Dante Rossetti, who, it is true, quickened 
the throbbing pulse of his contemporaries, but probably as much by 
the intense and lyrical quality of his verse as by his painting, which 
partook of the same deep and emotional character as his literary 
achievement. But the very intensity of Rossetti’s art, mystical and 
vivid with color as it was, seems to have been—perhaps necessarily— 
associated with a limitation of artistic expansiveness, which left him 
with command of fewer types and a narrower range of ideas, than 
many less original and highly strung natures were gifted with; so 
that our main recollection of him is derived almost entirely from 
those weird Sibylline heads he has limned for us; heavy-lipped 
and sombre-eyed, filled with brooding fire and passion, and clouded 
with the shadow which the masses of rippling hair have swept into 
them. Thus it remained for the French people to initiate us, and 
the rest of the world, in the noblest, as in the lowest, form of realism 
in art; and the latter being easiest to produce is on that account most 
familiar to the general public, and is what (we assume) Mr. Frith 
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wishes to wage war against, as one of the perils of the present hour, 
alike to the artist who paints and to the public taste. Nevertheless 
it is a little difficult to admit his impartiality when he makes no 
mention whatever of the higher kind of experimental work, merely 
summing up the case in one of his paragraphs, in a somewhat one- 
sided fashion, I think, by saying—‘‘There is, however, a kind of 
realism that is infinitely more offensive to me than that of the Pre- 
Raphaelite, and that is to be found in some examples of foreign art, 
where the accidents of nature—such as dirt, distortion, and excep- 
tionable ugliness of type—are insisted upon”. But he says nothing 
of the realistic tendency of Michel Angelo’s “ Last Judgment”, 
although he has occasion to refer to it in another place in his paper, 
when discussing the subject or composition of a theme, apart from 
the consideration of its treatment; nor does he once advert to the . 
evidence of the closest, most patient and impartial observation, and 
sympathetic realisation of fundamental truth, in Rodin’s Sculptures, 
or Le Page’s paintings. 

When in Paris, I remember visiting the Luxembourg one day and 
being particularly struck by two works of great originality and power, 
both thoroughly realistic. One was a nude figure of a man, sculp- 
tured by Rodin, the other a picture of some peasants by Le Page; 
but both sculptor and painter had—it seemed to me—grasped to quite 
a wonderful degree two sides of a common problem. The sculpture 
was somewhere about life-size, one foot advanced in front of the 
other; eagerness in the balance of the figure, and in the keen direct 
gaze. Here seemed a human being, free, naked, almost primeval 
in his simplicity and unidealised force ; yet not savage, merely strong; 
and with the potentiality of his race’s future carved into the cunning 
of his brow and hand; into the alertness and vigor of his limbs. 
The picture was different, and of to-day; it represented a meadow 
or strip of pasture land stretching back to other farm lands, just 
sheltered by the gently sloping hills—a country nowise different from 
much that one sees in passing through sunny Normandy, but invested 
with living interest of atmospheric quality and generalisation of 
detail, whose broad and simple treatment enhanced the value of those 
two labor-worn peasants resting among the weeds at tho edge of the 
field. One, a man, lay sprawling at full length, his hat over his 
eyes, his crooked hands painted with extremest care and character ; 
but the main interest centred in the woman’s face, which was hardly 
beautiful in the conventional sense of the word, but powerful, and 
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sad, and moulded by heredity into patience and half-conscious know- 
ledge of the undeveloped and unfolded capacity of her narrow 
womanhood and class. 

Yet this, like all Le Page’s work, it is well to remember, is painted 
in a dispassionate, unemotional and unbiassed strain. One feels that 
he has lived, and loved, and worked among these men and women he 
sots as types before one ; inthe same way one derives a similar impres- 
sion in studying Turguenieff’s novels, that such also was the case with 
this great writer of fiction. Like him, Le Page places his interpretation 
of character befere one, permitting it, with the same deep artistic 
sense, to reveal his message and meaning to all, with the inherent 
value of its own subtle truth. The result is that he, more even than 
Millet, his predecessor, left the impress of his individual genius on 
modern French art, and gave a certain direction to the best realistic 
work of French and English painters alike. Those who are familiar 
with Mr. George Clausen’s work, for example, will acknowledge that he 
is strongly imbued with much of the same kind of sympathetic realism as 
the great master whose example he keeps in view. Thus while one 
cannot but appreciate Mr. Frith’s diatribe against the ephemera of 
Jalse impressionism and realism—understanding by that, shallow and 
thoughtlesss work, painted from mere chic as a lot of it is, yet perhaps 
no worse in that score, than the countless ‘‘ niggled” up ‘ pot boilers” 
of the old fashioned school which mediocrity has inundated us with— 
it is surely a foregone conclusion that we must accept experimentalism 
in method as in subject, if we are going to move in any direction 
save a backward one in the art line. As Mr. George Clausen’ says 
on this very point: ‘“‘In how many ways is the road still un- 
trodden ? Is there nothing worthy in the immense and complex life 
of our cities, for instance? But for those who would lead to fresh 
fields—for the last word has not been said in art in any direction— 
there probably awaits a martyrdom, . . . perhaps without reward, 
for daring to paint the ‘ unpaintable’.” 


1 Scottish Art Review. 
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